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TUESDAY, MARCH 11 


PRE-CONVENTION MEETINGS 
Southern Association of Physical Education for College Women 
2:00-10:00 P.M. 

President: Margaret McCall, State College for Women, 
Montevallo, Alabama. 

Program Chairman: Caroline Sinclair, College of William 
and Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 

2:00-3:00 p.m. Meeting of Governing Board. 

2:00-3:00 p.m. Meetings of all committees. 

3:00-4:00 p.m. Joint meetings of Governing Board and chair- 
men of committees. 

4:00-5:00 p.m. Registration. 

6:30 p.m. Banquet (Speaker and topic to be announced.) 

WEDNESDAY, MARCH 12 

9:00-12:00 a.m. Registration. 

Southern Association of Physical Education for College Women 

9:00 a. M.-5:30 P.M. 

9:00-11:00 a.m. Panel discussion on standards in the college 
program: (a) classification, (b) accrediting. 

11:00-12:00 a.m. Business meeting. 

12:30- 2:00 p.m. Luncheon (speaker and topic to be an- 
nounced). 
2:15- 3:30 p.m. Continuation of morning session standards: 

(c) preparation for college teaching.. 
3:30- 4:00 p.m. Summary and recommendations. 
4:30- 5:30 p.m. Meeting of Governing Board and committee 
chairmen. 
Aquatic Section 
9:00 a. M.-4:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Edward J. Shea, Emory University. 

Secretary: John J. Wydro, Emory University. 

Summarizer: Talmage DeWitt, Teachers College, College- 
boro, Georgia. 

9:00 a. M.-12:00 m. 

Topic: “Contribution being made by representatives of 
Southern educational institutions and various community 
agencies interested in and aware of the current trends 
and needs for leadership training, facilities, and the im- 
plementation of teaching techniques in aquatics.” 

Presentations by: American Red Cross—Carroll Bryant, 
National Director of Water Safety; National Aquatic 
Leadership Committee—Ernestine Troemel, Florida State 
College for Women, Tallahassee; Southern College 
Coaches Association—Richard E. Jamerson, Director of 
Aquatics, University of North Carolina; Young Men’s 
Christian Associations—J. L. May, Richmond, Virginia; 
Southwestern Swimming Conference—W. F. Foster, 
Southern Methodist University, Dallas, Texas. 

12:30-2:00 p.m. Luncheon. 

Speaker: Carroll Bryant, American Red Cross. 

2:30-4:30 p.m. Demonstration of valuable teaching and 
coaching techniques. 


— 


“Health, Physical Education, and Recreation in 
Community Planning’ 
Fifteenth Annual Convention of the Southern District 


meeting with the 


National Conference on Health and Physical Education in the Elementary School 


Hotel Peabody 


10:00 a.m. Meeting of the Executive Council. 


10:00 p.m.-12:00 a.m. Informal dance. 


First Open Meeting of Working Conference on Health ond 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 p.m. 


10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M. 


















Memphis, Tem, 






Additional Meetings 





1:00-6:00 p.m. Visitation of local programs. Secure schedyl 
at registration desk. 

2:00-5:00 p.m. Registration. 

2:00 p.m. Meeting of the Women’s National Officials Rating 
Committee. 

Chairman: Ada Bess Hart, Northeast Junior College 
Monroe, La. 

3:00 p.m. Theoretical examinations of the Women’s Natiom| 
Officials Rating Committee (basketball, softball, tennis 
and volleyball). 

2:30 P.M. Meeting of the Advisory Council, Southern Djs. 
trict of AAHPER. 

Chairman: Joy Kistler, President-Elect, Southern District 
Louisiana State University. 










0-6.:00 p.m. Informal reception for Student Section. 
0-7:45 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 


FIRST GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
8:00 9:30 P.M. 
Presiding: Mary Ella Lunday Soule, President, Southem 
District, University of Georgia. 
Welcome: Ernest C. Ball, Superintendent of Schools, 
Memphis, and convention manager. 
Response: Joy Kistler, President-Elect, Southern District, 
Louisiana State University. 
Speaker: Bess Goodykoontz, U. S. Office of Education, 
Washington, D. C. 
9 :30-10:00 p.m. Informal reception. 


5:0 
6:0 














THURSDAY, MARCH 13 


7 :30- 8:45 a.m. Breakfast meetings as desired. 
9:00 a.m.-12:00 m. Registration. 


SECOND GENERAL ASSEMBLY 








Physical Education in the Elementary School 
9 :00-10:30 A.M. 

Chairman: Edwina Jones, Supervisor of Physical Educa 
tion, Cleveland, Ohio. 

Panel members: Bess Goodykoontz, Director, Elementary 
Division, U. S. Office of Education; Helen Manley, 
President, American Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation; Lee Thomas, Supervisof, 
Elementary Education, State of Tennessee; Mrs. Claudia 
Smith, White Station School, Memphis; Mrs. Frances 


Barker, Supervisor, Elementary Schools, Jackson City, 
Tenn. 













Elementary Health and Physical Education Working 
Conference 







Health Education Section 
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Mrs. Mary Ella L. Soule 
President 


Chairman: Mrs. Rosemary Kent, University of North 
Carolina. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “Instruction and Community Contribu- 
tions at the High School Level.” 

Panel Members: Lucy Morgan, University of North Caro- 
lina. (Others to be announced) 

Recreation Section 
10:45 a.m.-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman: Wayne Shields, Superintendent of Recreation, 
Athens, Georgia. 

Secretary: Robert Turner, West Point Manufacturing 
Company, Lanett, Ala. 

Summarizer: Ralph Van Fleet, National Recreation Asso- 
ciation, field representative. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “School Facilities—A Recreational Asset 
or Liability in Your Community.” 

Panel Members: Charles M. Graves, Park and Recreation 
Planner, Atlanta, Georgia; Harold Meyer, University 
of North Carolina, Durham; (school superintendent 
speaker to be announced) 

Men’s Athletic Section 
10:45 a. m.-12:15 P.M. 

Chairman: L. T. Ludwig, University of Virginia. 

Secretary: Carmen Terrie, Armstrong Junior College, 
Savannah, Georgia. 

Summarizer: James Whatley, University of Mississippi. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“How to Develop and Maintain Team Spirit During the 
Playing Season,” Wallace Butts, University of Georgia. 

“Contributions That the Wartime Swimming Programs 
Have Made Toward the Future Status of Swimming in 
Our Schools and Colleges,” Carroll L. Bryant, Water 
Safety Division, American Red Cross. 

“Athletic Supplies and Equipment,” Dwight Keith, Editor, 
Southern Coach and Athlete. 

Public Relations Section 
10:45 a. m.-12:15 p.m. 

Chairman: W. R. Battle, Birmingham-Southern College. 

“ee: Joe Hall, Florida State Department of Educa- 
ion. 

Summarizer: C. E. McCarver. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Professional Relationships,” Ben W. Miller, Executive 

Secretary, AAHPER, Washington, D. C. 











. Kistler , ‘ 
President-Elect M. E. Potter 


Southern District Officers 


Secretary-Treasurer 





“Public Relationships,” T. E. McDonough, Emory Univer- 
sity. ‘ 
“Publicity,” Joy Kistler, Louisiana State University. 
12:15-1:45 p.m. Convention luncheon. 
Presiding: Oliver K. Cornwell, Past President, Southern 
District, University of North Carolina. 
Speaker: Helen Manley, President, AAHPER. 
1:00-5:00 p.m. Registration. 


Elementary Health and Physical Education Working 
Conference 
2:00-5:00 P.M. 


THIRD GENERAL ASSEMBLY 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 

Presiding: Mary Ella Lunday Soule, President, Southern 
District, University of Georgia. 

Panel Discussion: “Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation in Community Planning.” 

Chairman: Laurentine Collins, Director, Department of 
School-Community Relations, Detroit, Michigan. 

Panel Members: Karl W. Bookwalter, University of Indi- 
ana; Mrs. Charles D. Center, Georgia State Department 
of Public Health; C. H. McCloy, State University of 
Iowa; Lucy Morgan, University of North Carolina. 


Camping Section 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: Henry G. Hart, Camping Adviser, Department 
of Conservation, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Secretary: Mary Frances Hill, Texas Tech, Lubbock, 
Texas. 

Summarizer: Catherine Allen, University of Tennessee. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Camping and Education,” Margaret McCall, Alabama 
State College for Women, Montevallo. 

“Camping as Recreation,’ Jenny Lind, Camping Adviser, 
Girl Scouts, Memphis. 

“Training Camp Leaders,” Harley Erb, Regional Execu- 
tive, Boy Scouts of America, Memphis. 


Dance Section 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 
Chairman: Virginia Moomaw, The Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina. 
Secretary: Helen Knight, University of Louisiana. 
Summarizer: (To be announced) 
Business meeting and election of officers. 


59 






Demonstration lesson of child rhythm, with children from 
Memphis. 

High school demonstration lesson or performance. 

College performance. 


Measurement and Evaluation 
3:45-5:15 P.M. 

Chairman: Ernestine Troemel, Florida State College for 
Women. 

Secretary: (To be announced) 

Summarizer: (To be announced) 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “Measurement and Evaluation Pro- 
cedures in Physical Education for the Elementary, Sec- 
ondary, and College Levels.” 

Discussion Leader: C. H. McCloy, State University of 
Iowa. 

6:00-7:30 p.m. Dinner meetings as desired. 

6:00-7:30 p.m. Dinner meeting of the National Section 6n 
Women’s Athletics. 

Chairman: Grace Fox, Florida State College for Women. 

7:30-9:30 p.m. Special Feature (Demonstration - Lecture) : 
“The Application of the Principles of Mechanics to the 
Teaching of Physical Education Activities,’ C. H. Mc- 
Cloy, State University of Iowa. 

8:30 p.m.-12:00 a.m. All-convention recreation period. 


FRIDAY, MARCH 14 


7:15-8:45 a. mM. Breakfast meeting of state and district officers. 

Presiding: Mary Ella Lunday Soule, President, Southern 
District, University of Georgia. 

Speakers: Helen Manley, President, AAHPER; Joy 
Kistler, President-Elect, Southern District; Ben W. 
Miller, Executive Secretary, AAHPER. 

9:00 a.m.-12 mM. Registration. 


Elementary Health and Physical Education Working 


Conference 
9:00 a.m.-12:15 P.M. 


Professional Education Section 
9 :00-10:30 A. M. 

Chairman: S. B. Sudduth, George Peabody College for 
Teachers, Nashville, Tennessee. 

Summariser: Margaret McCall, Alabama College for 
Women, Montevallo, Ala. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Professional Education in Health Education,” L. T. 
Rogers, Oklahoma University. 

“Professional Education in Physical Education,’ Jackson 
R. Sharman, University of Alabama. 

“Professional Education in Recreation,’ T. E. McDonough, 
Emory University. 


Public School Section 
9:00-10:30 A.M. 


Chairman: Alethea Whitney, Georgia State College for 
Women, Milledgeville. 

Secretary: Elma Roane, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Summarizer: Ernest E. Ball, Memphis, Tennessee. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Address: “Balanced Physical Education Program for the 
Average Southern Elementary School,” Caro Lane, 
Louisiana State Department of Education. 

Demonstration: Activities with limited space and equip- 
ment, public school children, Memphis. 


Student Section 
9:00-10:30 a.m. 

Chairman: James H. Ledbetter, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “Abilities Necessary for Successful 
Teaching as Revealed Through Practice Experience.” 

Discussion Leaders: (Representatives from six schools 
from the Southern District) 


College Men’‘s Section 
10:45 a.m.-12:00 m. 

Chairman: Jeff Farris, Arkansas State Teachers College 

Secretary: Eugene Lambert, University of Arkansas, 

Summarizer: C. J. Alderson, University of Texas, 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “Ways and Means of Improving and 
Maintaining the Present Status of Health and Physica 
Education in our Colleges.” 

Discussion Leader: Jackson R. Sharman, University of 
Alabama. 


National Section on Women’s Athletics 
10:45 a.m.-12:00 M. 

Chairman: Grace Fox, Florida State College for Women, 

Secretary: Elizabeth Ludwig, University of Arkansas, 

Summarizer: Ella Fowinkle, Shenandoah Junior High 
School, Miami, Florida. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

General Theme: “NSWA and Community Recreation,” 

“National Standards for Women’s Athletics,” Llewellyn 
Wilburn, Agnes Scott College, Decatur, Georgia. 

“Society of Recreation Workers of America,” Mrs. Marion 
Wood Huey, Director, Miami Beach Recreation Depart. 
ment. 

“Working Together: School and Community Recreation,” 
Katherine Montgomery, Florida State College for 
Women. 

“A Look Ahead,” Alice Schriver, Editor, Sports Bulletin, 
National Section on Women’s Athletics, Atlanta, Georgia, 


Research Section 
10:45 a.m.-12:00 M. 

Chairman: C. W. Hackensmith, University of Kentucky. 
12:15-1:45 p.m. Louisiana State University luncheon. 
12:15-1:45 p.m. Georgia luncheon sponsored by the Univer- 

sity of Georgia. 
1:00-5:00 p.m. Registration. 


Elementary Health and Physical Education Working 
Conference 
2:00-5:00 P. Mm. 


Physical Education Section 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Helen B. Watson, University of Tennessee. 

Secretary: Buelah Davis, Middle Tennessee State College, 
Murfreesboro. 

Summarizer: Simon A. McNeely, Louisiana State Depart- 
ment of Education. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

“Current Trends in Physical Education,” Joy Kistler, 
Louisiana State University. 

“Physical Education for Adult Living,” C. H. McCloy, 
University of Iowa. 


Safety Education Section 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 

Chairman: Louise Smith, Consultant, Florida School- 
Community Health Education Project, Tallahassee. 
Secretary: R. T. DeWitt, Georgia Teachers College, 

Collegeboro. 

Business meeting and election of officers. 

Speakers: Robert W. Eaves, Secretary of the National 
Commission on Safety Education; Irma Gene Nevins, 
National Director of the Accident Prevention Division 
of the American Red Cross; Herbert J. Stack, Director 
of the Center for Safety Education at New York Uni- 
versity; Clara Haddox, Peabody College, Nashville, 
Tenn. 


Therapeutic Section 
2:00-3:30 P.M. 


Chairman: Mrs. Jeannette Potter, Woman’s College of 
the University of North Carolina. 
Secretary: Marion D. Reeder, College of William and 
Mary, Williamsburg, Virginia. 
(Continued on Page 119) 
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Responsibility of Athletic Officials 
for Accident Prevention 





HOMER ALLEN 


Purdue University 


Lafayette, 


The Past 
Me of us can remember the days in the not- 


too-distant past, when an athletic official in the 

average high school game was almost any man 
who had once played the game, and who could now be 
persuaded to “tote a whistle.” How many times have 
we seen a football game in which the referee was the 
only paid official, and the other official (or officials) was 
some honest person mutually agreed upon by the 
coaches, but not regarded as having much bearing upon 
the outcome of the game? 

Let us think back for a moment to the time (again 
not too far back) when usually only one official was 
engaged. for a basketball game, or one umpire worked 
a baseball game, or two or three men tried to run off a 
track and field meet within a reasonable time limit. 
Small wonder, as we think of those days, that an 
attempt has been made in almost every state in the 
country to improve the situation. 

There is no question in the writer’s mind but that 
poor officiating has been responsible for thousands of 
accidents in sports contests. Of course no official would 
intentionally bring about an injury to a player. But the 
very fact that an official knows or does not know his 
job, is or is not paid a fair fee, is or is not interested 
in the progress of the game, will influence the accident 
situations. There is really no excuse for any school 
official to hire an athletic official who is incompetent. 

The author is not condemning the system as it worked 
a few years ago. There was no other logical way for 
good officiating practices to develop than by the method 
which we have seen. It took a combination of the think- 
ing of interested school officials and the athletic officials 
themselves to gradually bring about desirable changes. 

As was mentioned earlier, a few years ago the only 
requirements needed to be an official were experience 
in playing the game at some time, and having the con- 
fidence of at least one of the coaches that the official 
would do a fair job. The other coach usually agreed 
that the official was honest, even though he might have 
some doubts as to his ability. Of course, it was easier 
to be honest than it was to be a good official. The mere 
fact that a person had once been a player himself was no 
indication that he would be a good official. 

Officiating at a game is as different from playing the 
game as night is from day. To be a good official, one 
must be within the contest in one sense, and apart from 





A paper presented at the 34th National Safety Congress 
and Exposition, October, 1946. ” ‘ 
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the contest in another sense. One must be close to 
every situation as it develops, and yet be able to see a 
single situation in relation to other factors of the game. 
One must know the rules of the game and be steady in 
enforcing them, yet be courageous enough to make one’s 
own decisions at times, even though this decision might 
appear to be opposite to the rule as written. One must 
be firm, yet courteous, authoritative but not dictatorial. 
In other words, a good official is as hard to find as a 
good coach, a good banker, a good preacher, or a good 
person in any field. 

Good officials are made by training, however, even as 
teachers, bankers, and doctors. And, as we might ex- 
pect, many of our good officials are ex-athletes who 
retain an interest in the game, and who also want to 
make a little money on the side. Some of our very best 
officials, though, never were athletes, but simply drifted 
into officiating because of their interest in the game 
itself. 

In many instances, it has been the far-reaching vision 
of athletic officials which has been responsible for im- 
provements in the rules, equipment, and facilities of a 
game. The officials, not being directly connected with 
a school or college, have been able to recognize haz- 
ardous situations which have gone unnoticed by those 
in close proximity to the scene. 

Candor forces the writer to mention that some of our 
best athletic officials have also been representatives of 
sporting goods firms. Naturally, the desire to sell more 
athletic supplies and equipment could easily influence 
the safety sales talks of these men. But it is thought 
that, in a majority of instances, these men were think- 
ing largely in terms of the increased safety to the 
athletes, 

So far as can be recalled, there is a sentence in almost 
every athletic rule book, stating in effect that any situ- 
ation which arises during the contest, and which is not 
specifically covered by the rules, may be decided by the 
referee. This is a very sensible rule, and the implication 
is that the referee is the final authority, and is sup- 
posedly capable of making a correct decision. 


Alas! too often in the past have we had referees 
whose greatest fears have been that they would have 
to make an outstanding decision, one which would affect 
either team, the crowd, or the press, in such a manner 
as to reflect badly on the character and judgment of the 
official. Any official who enters a contest with such a 
worry on his mind is in no fit condition to officiate at 
that contest. 
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In the former days of haphazard officiating there 
were two other factors which worked against smooth 
functioning. One was the lack of physical condition of 
the officials. This, of course, often resulted in a slow- 
ing down of the contest by the officials, or in some cases, 
actual interference with a player by an official, just 
because the official could not move fast enough to get 
out of the way. Needless to say, it was frequently the 
official who was hurt, rather than the player, when such 
a situation arose. 


The other factor is the failure of officials to keep 
up to date on the rules of the games. For example, the 
writer recalls a case several years ago of a football 
official allowing a boy to play part of a game without 
wearing a headgear. The state high school association 
had made the rule that all players must wear headgears 
at all times, but the referee had not seen the rule in 
print. 


There has unquestionably been a gradual and wel- 
come improvement in all aspects of athletic officiating, 
during the past twenty-five years. The war slowed 
down this improvement, because so many young men 
were prevented from beginning their officiating careers. 
It is felt that the new crop of officials, however, will not 
only continue to raise the standards of officiating, but, 
as a result of some of their war training they will be 
more conscious of the hazards of the various games, 
and will try to anticipate and relieve dangerous situ- 
ations. 

The Present 


Let us review for a moment the general picture of 
athletic injuries, and then try to determine how the 
official can best work to improve the picture. There 
is no thought in the author’s mind that the official is 
going to assert his authority over duly recognized 
school officials or medical men. He is not hired for 
that purpose, and in numerous instances he would be 
entirely out of place trying to assert himself. 


The writer is thinking largely in terms of an official 
acting for safety in one or more of the following cases: 
facilities for the game, equipment for the game, and 
recognition of injury to a player, and reporting the 
injury to the coach or doctor. Before going into these 
cases, let us review the general picture, as indicated in 
Safety in Athletics.* 


According to the authors, football, horse polo, wres- 
tling, and lacrosse are the most hazardous sports, while 
volleyball, indoor baseball, tennis, stunts and tumbling 
are the least hazardous on the college level. 

On the secondary school level, touch football, heavy 
apparatus, football, and lacrosse rank in that order as 
highly hazardous, with boxing, volleyball, tennis, and 
calisthenics at the bottom of the list. 

Sprains are the most common type of injury, but 
bone injuries are more severe. As we would naturally 
expect, contact games furnish more accidents and in- 
juries than non-contact games. As we would also 
expect, most of the coaches take what they consider 


*Frank S. Lloyd, George G. Deaver, and Floyd R. East- 
wood. Safety in Athletics. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1936. 









normal precautions against injuries to their players 
Yet the writer has seen, and has heard from othe; 
officials, utterly foolish evidences of either carelessness 
or ignorance on the part of coaches and other school 
officials. 

It is in such cases that the alert official is able to 
become more than just a paid aid. For example, the 
author recalls seeing a basketball referee check the dis. 
tance from one end of the playing floor to the edge of 
a stage. He knew that the visiting team used a fast 
breaking game, and he realized that when this team was 
going toward the stage it would be very easy for a 
player to bump into the stage. He called this to the 
attention of the home coach, who was courteous enough 
to have his managers lay gym mats over the edge of 
the stage. 


The reader, as a casual fan, might argue that the 
above situation should have been taken care of by the 
visiting coach, rather than by the official. Those of us 
who have done some coaching know that it is practi- 
cally impossible for the coach to think of everything 
during the few moments before a game. The official, on 
the other hand, is (or should be) calm, observant, and 
impartial, and many a coach and player have been saved 
from being faced with an embarrassing or hazardous 
situation just because the official has been farsighted. 


Several years ago the author was refereeing a high 
school football game, and at the completion of a play 
near one end of the field, a large, rather flat, but rough 
stone protruding from the ground was noticed. He ex- 
plained to both captains that he was going to move the 
ball several yards away so that no player would be 
exposed directly to the stone on the next play. The 
boys were perfectly agreeable, because they saw the 
hazard. One of the coaches later said that he had very 
nearly rushed onto the field to protest the moving of 
the ball, as it seemed to give the opposing team a greater 
advantage in the choice of plays. Of course that thought 
had not entered the writer’s mind when moving the ball, 
and of course the coach agreed that the ball should have 
been moved to protect the boys from possible injury. 
Time should have probably been taken to explain the 
decision to both coaches, as well as both captains, but 
one hesitates to slow down a game too much. 

Inadequate protective equipment, especially in small 
schools which operate on a low budget, has always been 
one of the main contributing factors to accidents and 
injuries. In spite of the fact that school officials and 
coaches know what should be worn by their players, 
we still see too many evidences of careless fitting of 
equipment, or lack of protective equipment on vulner- 
able areas of the body. 

Some of the rules seem at times to be much too 
strict. For example, in high school football the rule 
states that a player must wear a headgear at all times 
when the ball is in play. We have all seen plays, such 
as the try for point after a touchdown, when the ball 
holder.and the place kicker apparently do not need 4 
headgear. Why, then, force the boy to keep it on? Itis 
a necessary precaution because, on those occasions when 
(Continued on Page 104) 
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The Waterbury Physical Training Program 





By 

“™ , COL. PRESTON B. WATERBURY, U.S.A. 
» the (Retired) 
> dis- Ashland, Oregon 
ge of 
- fast 
— i } terials needed for construction should be readily avail- 
for a S an infantry officer of the regular Army, the als e 
) the author has spent more than a quarter of a cen- able in army posts. a, 
ough tury with troops. In 1933 it was thought that our 3. Ia should be capable of decentralization. 
ze of young men needed a better and more systematic pro- 4. It should be simple enough so that the necessary 

gram for conditioning. The men in the National Guard leaders could be quickly trained. 
t the were not able to measure up to the demand of the 5. It should have a demonstrable carry-over value for 
y the fighting man even in the maneuvers of peacetime. The the Army and each man should be able to understand 
ee performance of men in the Reserve Officers Training the value of each phase of this training. 
racti- caape, young cp nines ap oe Se ee ee 6. It should accommodate large masses’ of men at 
thing aa’ os — ein a was the same time, keeping everyone at work without loss 
1, on particu larly poor in many cases. ten-mile hike was a of valuable training time. 

most difficult matter for too many of them. 
- In 1939 the writer was detailed as officer in charge In experimenting, various games and sports were 
Py of military training in a small coeducational school in tried out. While games are excellent for recreation, 
ows the South where there was an opportunity to observe at the spread of exercise is very uneven. For example, 
d. close range the physical training of the student body. few men will throw a ball to another man who they 
high Other schools were contacted in order to have more know cannot catch it, and those who are not particular- 
play widespread opportunities for observation. These ob- ly interested can readily loaf. We used games as fol- 
ough servations led the author to conclude that the school lows: 
e eX- physical training which he saw was inadequate in dos- Each platoon (about 50 men) organized a softball 
e the age and general severity to condition young America team (or touch football), a volleyball team, a horseshoe 
d be for strength, toughness, or endurance. There was over- team, a basketball team, and a walking group. No one 
The emphasis on games and play, development of only a few man was on two teams. Games were scheduled every 
> the men, neglect of many, and no correction of defects. Wednesday and Saturday. The men played Sunday 
very There was little all-round development, i.e., the shot- afternoon but there was no regular schedule. Men not 
ig of putter was a man on his right side but a youth on his 0M duty were required to participate in some sport. 
eater left. This system resulted later in the very startling . There were no spectators. Boxing and wrestling ex- 
ught revelation that fully 50 percent of our young men were hibitions were held on a voluntary basis every Satur- 
ball, unfit for combat service. day night. These were varied with track meets (every 
have As a result of this survey a system of physical train- one entering 2 events) once a month. There was no 
jury. ing which has been incorporated in the new War De- _ Venereal disease rate, very few sick, and the AWOL 
1 the & partment field manual on physical training! was de- and guardhouse rate was very low. 
, but veloped by-the author. In trying calisthenics, or what the Army calls “con- 

j This was widely used in training camps during the ditioning exercises,” it was found that where the lead- 

small recent war. In devising this system, it seemed neces- ership was definitely superior, these exercises were of 
been sary that it should have the following characteristics: considerable value to the man who really worked at 
and 1. It should appeal to boys and men of all types and them. No one has ever claimed that they were fun. 
and should result in something of value to them. When slighted, as they frequently are, these exercises 
yers, 2. It should involve a relatively tow cost, and the ma- become a waste of time. Calisthenics are excellent for 
ig of a ; warming up. Equipment, however, is needed for muscle 
Iner- the work in physical Soule Sits ae teen ink mer, building, though men should be taught that their best 

pg Re ng to the attention of Dr. C. H. McCloy of the protection against cold and damp weather is to main- 
- too He visited this camp and studied Coloney Waterburre fae tain good circulation by some sort of movement. 
rule Rly pyeeclyen ool participating in every aspect of it. He felt After considerable experimentation, it was decided 
‘ g to the men than any other pro- ‘ achieve fiv aior chisetines. alt a ta 
‘umes pote d hed found tm any ‘Army unit he had visited. A test to sient to achieve € major objectives, all 
such condition—far above the pen ll lhe} ee eet aes portance to the Army: strength, aggressive spirit, team- 
“ball apt born tn tontning an equal length of time. The organization work, confidence, and endurance. 
ed a Dr. McCloy urged Sotonel Wutunene te woe fe To quote from the author’s first training guide: 
It is ey pelo d ay ey ieee rine 21-20). Physical “These qualities are regarded as a necessary foundation for 
vhen Training. Washington, D. C.: U. 8. Government Printing Omce, all other training. In following this system each person is 
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speed and load as he progresses, Undue strain and Over-exertion 
are avoided, especially during hot weather and while the men 
are still soft. 

The individual is permitted a choice between an easy and g 
hard way of going on some of the courses. Most of the men 
quickly choose the hard way. Pride in achievement, ang 3 
natural desire to excel provides most men with sufficient incen. 
tive to spur them on to maximum effort. 

Every effort possible is made by all leaders to encourage jn 
the individual a desire to build for himself a strong, healthy 
body. Enthusiastic leadership and understanding attention will 
produce amazing results. 

A strong man will be: 

A good soldier in war, 
A good citizen in peace. 

Where swimming facilities were available, another 

course was added. The swimming course, however, js 


not included with the courses described below. 


The Strength Course 

Each man rotates through nine different activities, 
each of which requires its own equipment. All of this 
equipment has in the past (in the Army) been home- 
made from the salvage pile. There are as many columns 
of equipment as are necessary to take care of the num- 
ber of men in the unit. For example, if there are 54 
men, in view of the fact that there are nine different 
activities going on at once in each column, there would 
need to be six columns of equipment. All men go 
through each of the nine activities twice; that is, each 
man makes two round trips. 


Starting with the front row, the equipment and ac- 
tivities are as follows: 


Station I, Bar Bells—These were made from large 
tin cans filled with concrete fashioned to the ends of 
one-inch iron pipe, broomsticks, pitchfork handles, or 
whatever strong, straight material was available. The 
bells weigh from forty to seventy pounds each. The 
bell and bar is from four to five feet in length. The 
lighter bells are at the left, the heavier ones at the 
right, and the men choose the bell desired according to 
their size and strength. Cadence is not counted, each 
man working at the speed and doing the number of repe- 
titions he needs to tire himself (and then do one more). 
The instructor observes the men for good posture, car- 
riage, and proper breathing. 

The first exercise, the first time the man comes to 
the station, is the tewo-hand high pull-up. The man stands 
close to the bar-of the bar bell, feet about 12-18 inches 
apart. He bends forward, bending the knees, with back 
as straight as possible, and grasps the bar palms down, 
with arms parallel. He lifts the weight upward until 
it is fully overhead, inhaling on the upward movement. 
When exhaling, he lowers the bell slowly to the ground 
and repeats as many times as possible up to twenty. 

The second exercise is the two-hand curl. The weight 
is lifted to the waist, with the palms forward, heels 
together, abdomen in, and chest up. He then flexes 
both elbows forward, using the arms only, and “curls” 
the weight to the shoulders. He inhales with the upward 
motion and exhales with the downward motion. The 
exercise is repeated as many times as possible. The 

At left: tor. grappling with sticks (Aggressive Sp r't Course); cen- 


ter, the “Highboy” (Confidence Course); bottom, the ‘Island Hopper” 
(Confidence Course). 
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second time the man comes to this station, two other 
exercises are done. 

The third exercise is the two-hand military press. 
The bell is grasped with both hands at shoulder width 
and lifted to the chest. He then presses upward stead- 
ily to arm’s length overhead and lowers the bell to the 
chest again. He inhales as the weight is pressed up and 
exhales as the weight is brought down. He repeats as 
many times as possible at his own rhythm. 

The fourth exercise is the snatch. The man stands 
close to the bar bell, with feet about a foot apart and 
straight ahead. He grasps the bar’ bell and “snatches” 
it upward to an overhead position as fast as possible in 
one motion. At the same time, he “splits,” one foot 
forward and the other foot backward, to a lunge posi- 
tion. The movement is almost like dropping under the 
bell. He inhales as the bell goes up. He then recovers 
the rear foot forward to the front foot and returns the 
bell to the ground. He should alternate feet and repeat 
as many times as possible up to twenty. 

Other bar bell exercises may be substituted for the 
above from time to time. 

Station II, Jump Rope Platform and Rope.—lf the 
exercise is done outdoors in all kinds of weather, small 
wooden platforms, 3’ x 4’ in size, are provided for 
each performer at this station. If done indoors, floor 
space and ropes are needed. The ropes should be from 
8’ to 814’ in length. It is best to have braided 3%” 
ropes. The ends should be tied to prevent raveling. 
When the performer comes to this station he picks 
up the jumping rope and jumps as continuously as 
possible until a change to the next station is ordered. 
The instructor should demonstrate correct methods and 
more advanced techniques of jumping rope from time 
to time.” 


Station III, Grip and Twist—A round stick 14’ 
long and 114” in diameter has a sash cord 5 feet long 
fastened to it in the middle, while the other end is 
fastened to a tin can full of concrete, the whole weigh- 
ing twenty pounds. The performer grasps the bar with 
the rope hanging down straight, with the hands in 
front of the shoulders, palms down, and winds the cord 
up, first winding towards the performer until the can 
reaches the stick. He then unwinds it and then rewinds 
it with the hands. With palms up and arms flexed he 
then winds the cord away, from himself and unwinds it 
again. This*is continued throughout the period spent 
at this station. 


Station IV, The Roman Chair—Sit-Ups—At this 
station is placed a box about a foot high with a de- 
vice in front of it for holding the feet down. The in- 
dividual adjusts the box to the proper distance from 
the foot holder, sits on the box, and with the feet 
fastened down, does sit-ups. At first the arms are 
folded across the chest ; later the hands are held behind 
the head. In the beginning, the individual does six or 

At right: top, the “Weaver” (Confidence Course); center, the 


“Tough Nut” (Confidence Course); bottom, log drill (Teamwork 
Course) . 





2 For suggestions as to such techniques see War Depart- 
ment Technical Manual (TM 8-292). Physical Reconditioning. 


Washinzton, D. C.: Government Printing Office, 1944. Chapter 
7, Section V. 
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Above are shown several different activities from the Strength Course: first row, Bar Bell exercises; second row, Jump Rope; third row, Grip 


and Twist; fourth row, Roman Chair (sit-ups); fifth row, the War Club. 


eight sit-ups, and eventually continues throughout the 
period spent at this station, doing from 40 to 50 sit-ups. 

Station V, The War Club—tThe war club is a sort 
of wooden maul from ten to twenty pounds in weight 
and about 2’ to 214’ long. It can be made by nailing 
2” x 4” or 2” x 6” pieces of wood together with a 


handle sticking out of the middle. The handle is usually 
made from a rounded off one-inch board. The indivi- 
dual swings this club first as in chopping wood, sec- 
ond as a batsman warming up with a number of bats, 
then in large circles with first one hand and then the 


other. The exercise is continued for the period spent 
at the station. 

Station VI, Bicycling—lIf done outdoors, a small 
wooden platform about 2’ x 4’ is provided. If done in- 
doors, the individual lies onthe floor or on a row of 
mats. The performer lies on the back raising the legs 
and hips, and does various exercises, such as upside- 
down bicycling, upside-down flutter kicking, etc. 

Station VII, The Belt Pull—Belts about 6’ long and 
24” wide have the two ends fastened together. Two 
men combine at a station doing neck pulls. First the 
belts are placed over the backs of the heads while the 
men face one another. They work each other’s neck 
muscles by resisting and pulling against the belt. Sec- 
ond, the same thing is done with the men back to back, 
the belts passing over the foreheads. Third, the belts 
are used like a rowing machine by sitting down with 
the feet together, hands pulling on the belts and the 
men pulling each other to a sitting position. 

Station VIII, The Chinning Bar.—In this exercise, 
the men chin as many times as they can in each visit 
to the bar. On the first round trip, the men should 
chin with the palms away from the face, and on the 
second trip, with the palms towards the face. After 
chinning, they should rest a few moments, and then 
again hang from the bar with ordinary grasp and raise 
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the legs as far as possible, if possible touching the in- 
steps to the bar with the knees straight. This should 
be done as many times as possible, up to ten. The men 
may also shadow box with dumbbells in the hands if 
there is time. 


Station IX, The Posture Wall——tThe performer here 
stands with his back against a wall and assumes as 
good a posture as possible. We use an enlarged posture 
chart, and have this chart posted in front of the place 
where the men stand against the wall. They then trv 
to imitate the best posture on the chart. Many men 
have never been told of the importance of carriage and 
posture. 

The men spend about two minues at each of these 
stations and then go forward one station, with the man 
at Station I running back to Station IX. The command 
we have used for changing is “Fall out One.” At this 
command, which follows the command of “Attention,” 
all men move at the double to the station assigned. 


Aggressive Spirit Course 


The equipment for this course consists of pits dug 
25’ square and 6” deep, filled with sawdust or sand. 
Twelve individuals can work in each pit. A wrestling 
mat, or its equivalent, will be quite satisfactory when 
working indoors. Shirts should not be worn except in 
inclement weather. Performers work in pairs and 
should be evenly matched. The purpose of this course 
is to develop aggressive spirit, together with the qual- 
ities of balance, speed, agility, alertness, and the use of 
body leverages. The course consists of simple tumb- 
ling, wrestling, individual contests, judo, and activi- 
ties of this type. The performers should always warm 
up thoroughly and should go all out in their work. Most 
of the wrestling should be done on the feet, and a fall 
is counted when a man hits the surface. Imagination 

(Continued on Page 108) 
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Physically Handicapped Children 


in Our Schools 


ELEANOR B. STONE 


Straubenmuller Textile High School 
New York City 


Development of a Modern Viewpoint Toward the 
Physically Handicapped 

ROM the earliest times, the physically handi- 
E capped person has been misunderstood. Years 

ago, people considered the deformed as devils, be- 
lieving that some evil spirit controlled their bodies. The 
idea was held that these unfortunates were born to 
certain people in retribution for past sins. These poor 
handicapped creatures were often destroyed. Those 
fortunate enough to survive were employed as beggars, 
and if their handicaps were not severe enough for them 
to gain public sympathy, they were further maimed. 
It is interesting to note that even now, in some lo- 
calities, there are beggars on our city streets, using 
their deformities for commercial purposes. Again, turn- 
ing back the pages of history, we find the lame and 
the hunchbacked used as court jesters, their handicaps 
greatly derided. 

We have come a long way since these early days. In 
general, there has come about a better understanding 
of those with physical defects, not only those with 
orthopedic deviations, but those with cardiac and other 
disorders. State commissions have been set up, to help 
in early detection of handicapping conditions and to help 
in bringing about remedial measures for them. Gradu- 
ally, physically handicapped children have found a place 
in our educational systems. In modern physical edu- 
cation there has been a program developed in our 
schools for the correction of remedial physical defects. 
This program differs from that of a few years ago, in 
that some physical activity is now being presented to 
atypical individuals in some school systems. We still 
have a long way to go, however, to attain our goal of 
developing an ideal corrective program and gaining the 
full appreciation and understanding of teachers, par- 
ents, and other pupils for these unfortunate children. 

In the nation’s schools there are many hundreds of 
children with physical handicaps. We find many va- 
rieties of deviations among these children, such as car- 
diac disorders, sight and hearing losses, lowered vitality, 
post-poliomyelitis, post-encephalitis, post-osteomyelitis, 
cerebral palsy, and those with physiological disturb- 
ances. To quote one example, at present there are 
approximately 20,000 crippled children registered with 
the Crippled Children’s Division of the Board of Health 
of New York City, alone.* The division was estab- 





* The term “crippled” as here used means those who are 
crippled or who have handicapping conditions which will 
result in crippling. 
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lished in an attempt to reduce the number of crippled 
children in New York City and to provide adequate 
care for those who were crippled. It works in coopera- 
tion with the Board of Education of New York City. 
It is estimated by the United States Office of Educa- 
tion that in 1945 there were 336,040 children, age 5-19, 
who were suffering from orthopedic or somc other 
form of crippling. 


These numbers are staggering, when one stops to 
consider what can and should be done for these children 
within educational systems. Of course, as physical 
educators, we are accomplishing more than we have 
in the past. Much may be said for those who are giv- 
ing freely of themselves to help these physically handi- 
capped children. On the other hand, the present pro- 
gram leaves much to be desired in the physical educa- 
tion work being done in our schools for these children. 
We must always bear in mind that these atypicals have 
all the desires and ambitions of the physically normal, 
except that these desires and ambitions are intensified 
and thwarted by the handicapping conditions. These 
more unfortunate children must find an outlet for these 
desires and ambitions, just as the physically normal 
must. What better way to attain this outlet than 
through a school program of physical activity, within 
a physical education curriculum, if it is adapted to the 
individual, if it is formulated along the lines of the 
latest medical advances, and if it adheres to the finest 
educational principles? The aims of education, in terms 
of the situations in which these children find them- 
selves, must, of course, form its basis. It is desirable, 
then, for the physically handicapped child to have a pro- 
gram of physical activity in physical education. 

In setting up such a school program, the purposes of 
which are to detect physical defects, to remove them 
wherever possible, to build health up to the highest pos- 
sible level, and to make these physically handicapped 
children feel as normal as possible, there are certain 
principles, which must be kept in mind. Let us look at 
some of these fundamental truths. 

It is well known that each person is an individual, 
due to differences in heredity and environment, His 
habits differ from those of other people, or if the same, 
they become different, as related to his personal, social, 
economic, and religious life. He has a different rate of 
learning. The child’s original mental equipment, as 
well as his ability to use that which he possesses, make 
for differences in development. Physical education pro- 
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grams for physically normal children, which have been 
set up throughout the nation, have been adapted to in- 
dividual differences and abilities. The author has in 
mind the program for physical fitness which was set up 
in New York state, in which program the child is al- 
lowed choice of activity for winning an award. Now, 
a corrective physical education program, to be success- 
ful, must not only be adaptable to the foregoing in- 
dividual differences, but also to those differences brought 
about by the handicap and by the child’s reaction to his 
disability. It should be noted that there is, of neces- 
sity, a reaction to a physical handicap in any child. This 
reaction, together with his other characteristics, may 
result in his facing life squarely, with complete under- 
standing of his limitations, or it may well result in his 
desire to hide from life and its problems and cruelties, 
at what cost to his personality and general well being, 
perhaps no one really knows. 

Well rounded physical activity, with its game situa- 
tions, calling for good sportsmanship, fair play, honesty, 
and respect for the rights of others, is almost a necessity 
for character formation in our school children. There- 
fore opportunity must be presented to the physically 
handicapped child for medically advised and properly 
supervised play, if we expect to help him in character 
development. Furthermore, play is a child’s natural 
activity and, therefore, one through which he may ap- 
proach his environment from a natural standpoint, 
which approach is to be desired educationally. Since 
activities for the physically handicapped are limited, 
they should be varied. Enjoyable physical activity in 
varied form results in organic development, as well 
as in a sense of well being so essential to these cases. 
Therefore, close approximation to regular gymnasium 
activities, adapted to these children’s defects, should be 
given to the physically handicapped who are in the cor- 
rective physical education program and who are able 
physically to partake in some form of such activity. 

All activity of a physical nature given to these chil- 
dren should be approved in writing by the family doc- 
tor. By referring to the family doctor for his recom- 
mendations and advice, based on his intimate knowledge 
of the case history of the child and his acquaintance 
with the family group, a physical education teacher, 
adequately trained in corrective work, can adapt the 
physical education curriculum to meet individual needs. 
It is wise to break down such activities as games and 
dancing into understandable terms for the physician’s 
written approval. In the past, the doctor has often 
recommended “mild” activity. This is not sufficient. 
The term “mild” may convey one meaning to one per- 
son, and quite another meaning to a different person. 


Adaptation of the School Program for Children 
with Physical Defects 


From all of the foregoing, we understand that a spe- 
cific program of physical education for the atypical 
child, should be planned and administered within the 
school. In setting up this program, there are certain 
necessary factors, applicable to corrective work, with 
which educational systems must concern themselves if 


they are to attain the desired results. 
follow : 

Means should be provided for early detection of phy. 
sical defects, and for health improvement in school 
children, especially for those. with physical defects which 
appear to be impossible of correction. 

Once the defects have been discovered, before me. 
sures have been instituted to deal with them, there must 
be complete understanding and cooperative effort be. 
tween parents, doctors, teachers, and pupils in this 
group. Through consultation periods between teache 
and family of the physically handicapped child, coopera. 
tion in helping to bring about the desired results may 
be established by making sure that the recommenda. 
tions expounded by the doctor are carried out. The 
pupil, on his part, should follow the advice given him 
by those in authority. Cooperation with and trust ip 
the person who is trying to help him are necessary on 
the part of the handicapped individual, if we are to as. 
sist him; in fact, his rate of improvement appears to be 
in direct proportion to this factor, all other things be 
ing equal. Encouragement of a sympathetic nature on 
the part of the teacher will help in bringing about the 
child’s cooperation. 

In each individual case, the choice of school course 
must be correct for the deviation involved. For e. 
ample, a cardiac case should not be allowed to become 
interested in an unattainable nursing career. Similarly, 
a post-poliomyelitis case, braced and with crutches, 
should not become wrapped up in a_ physiotherapy 
career. Yet such things have occurred. Help in these 
matters may be had from the school vocational guid- 
ance departments and other organizations such as the 
various state crippled children’s commissions upon 
request. 

In the opinion of leading cardiologists, physical ex- 
ercise is of importance in improvement in many cardiac 
cases. Such activity must be adapted to the individual 
deviation, must be within the limits of the capacity of 
the heart concerned, and must be specifically recom- 
mended by a doctor, if it is to help the child. The phy- 
sical educator, in giving such a child physical activity, 
must watch carefully for signs of dyspnea (breathless- 
ness) and must immediately stop the activity at the 
first sign of this symptom, allowing the child to rest 
The child, himself, must be taught what this means. 
Should this occur, the amount of activity should be 
decreased. 


Some of these § 


At Straubenmuller Textile High School, we have a 
special program of physical education for physically 
handicapped children. These things emphasized above 
can be done, for we are doing them. All girls and 
boys are advised as to their school courses, with the 
assistance of a person in the school who is well versed 
in vocational guidance and with the cooperation of the 
Division of Vocational Rehabilitation. The girls i 
our physical education program turn in to us a regtt 
lar standard medical note once every term as well as4 
list of activities, broken down for medical advice and 
check. Their program of physical activity is based 

(Continued on Page 115) 
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The Trends in Physical Education 
in China 


By 


JOHN MO 


Tsing Hua University 
Peiping, China 


about a quarter of a million American service 

men including GI’s and officers in the Kunming 
Base. There the author met and cooperated with the 
special service chief officers of Kunming base and the 
Chinese theatre respectively, in organizing inter-ally 
tennis and basketball tournaments, and track and field 
meets. All these American friends sincerely and con- 
stantly expressed their great desire to help China in 
her nation-wide programs in health, physical education, 
and recreation. In appreciation of such kind offers this 
article is written with the purpose of presenting to 
our American friends a brief sketch of physical educa- 
tion in China at present, so that they will be in a better 
position to direct their lines of help and cooperation. 
Before the trends are described it would definitely 
augment the reader’s comprehension of the situation 
if some mention were made of the physical and psycho- 
logical condition -of the people at a time when physical 
education struggled for its very existence. 

In the pioneer days the serious problems were not the 
ignorance of the people in athletics nor the lack of 
teaching materials and equipment, but the formidable 
opposition of traditional habits and the dangerous 
philosophy of Confucius, the doctrine of mean. What 
this philosophy had unfortunately accomplished and 
wrought into our people can be briefly stated as fol- 
lows: 


Bion: the realization of V-J Day there were 


1. An attitude of compromise and indifference to- 
wards the strife of life. 

2. Development of an inactive disposition. 

3. Deprivation of straightforwardness. 

4. The development of an erroneous conception of 
vulgarity in any physical display. 

The whole country through a long interval of time 
was brought under the spell and influence of such a 
doctrine, and unconsciously it brought into the society 
a universal prejudice and contempt for physical strength 
and prowess. At the same time it wove sluggishness 
into the mind and created a mental state approaching 
an inferiority complex. It was in this dangerous hour 
that the revolution came upon us. It gave birth, with 
slight bloodshed, to a new nation, the Chinese Re- 





The author is one of the pioneer American-trained phy- 
sical educators in China, and has spent almost 30 years as 
head of the physical education department at Tsing Hua Uni- 
versity in Peiping. This article reports his impression of some 
of the needs along lines of changing emphases in his country. 
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public, and it brought the history of monarchs and 
dynasties to an end in the year 1911. 

It was only two years after the declaration of the 
Chinese Republic that the proper system of physical 
education received its recognition from the government 
and people in a unique and interesting way. In 1913 
China sponsored and organized the Far Eastern Ama- 
teur Athletic Federation ; and in commemoration of the 
organization the first Far East Olympic Meet was held 
in Manila in the Philippine Islands. It was the great 
success of our young athletes in this meet, when they 
had outshadowed all the athletes of other Far East 
nations by winning many individual championships and 
the grand laurel, that gave inspiration and stimulation 
to the whole nation. Thus, physical education in China 
had its start and recognition; and it soon secured from 
the government a requirement status for all schools and 
colleges. Most of our time and energy during the period 
from this date to the present, about thirty years, was 
spent in fighting against the old traditions and preju- 
dices, in breaking down the inactive tendency, and in 
educating and convincing the public of the significance 
of physical education in the development of good 
citizens. 

On the other hand, though we detested physical ac- 
tion, we had been trained from childhood how to 
observe circumstances and situations with exactness; 
we had developed an outstanding power of observation. 
In short, during these years we had spent a lot of effort 
in introducing and promoting different sports and 
athletics in schools, colleges, and industrial organiza- 
tions; in organizing playground systems in large cities 
and parks; and in endeavoring to hold intercollegiate, 
inter-provincial, national, and international competi- 
tions with the sole aim of inducing our people to partici- 
pate in a variety of physical activities in order to acquire 
a habit and an urge for action. As an outcome of the 
experience of such a long and continuous effort in 
athletics and competition, we achieved but little, how- 
ever, and nothing could be said of the improvement in 
health. 

From this great world war we have indeed learned 
many a lesson. The truth about the general health and 
physical condition of our people was that they were far 
from being normal. Many of the failures in our war 
projects could easily be traced to poor health and physi- 
cal weakness. The true cause of our failure in reaping 
(Continued on Page 112) 












Editorials 


HE scene is a classroom in the 

gymnasium for men, University of 
California, designed to accommodate 
seventy-five students. It is the first 
meeting of an orientation course en- 
titled “Introduction to Physical Education.” The time 
is late September, 1946. The characters are ninety-five 
prospective majors in physical education, largely GI’s, 
sixty-five men, thirty women; one professor, one ad- 
ministrative assistant. 

In common with most ‘nstitutions of higher learn- 
ing in the present acauemic year, the campus was 
literally swarming with students, 23,000 of them. But 
what a difference from previous years! The students 
we faced were not youngsters, they were adults, young 
men and women very seriously bent on building their 
future and with some very definite ideas about how 
that future should be built. 

One of the first things we wanted to know of these 
young men and women was why they were interested 
in becoming major students in physical education. 
After reading their first papers, we realized that here 
was a reservoir of idealism, hope, and courage to be 
channeled into the stream of our American life, ideal- 
ism and courage which had stood the test of war, of 
waiting, of disillusionment. Two illustrations will be 
sufficient to reflect the maturity and depth of under- 
standing with which these students approach the job 
to be done in guiding the oncoming generation. 

Philip L., age 21, three years’ service in the Army 
Air Corps.—Let his own words speak for him: 

After high school I joined the Army Air Corps and I will 
never forget the ease with which my athletic ability helped me 
along every turn. This coordination of mind and body didn’t 
come in an hour or a day. Throughout my youth I had excel- 
lent instructors who guided my every move. These men put 
their whole heart and soul into their work and I was proud 
to be associated with them. I felt that I too would like to help 
mold the spirit of physical education into the coming genera- 
tions of youth at a time when our very existence as a nation 
depends upon our ability to meet and adjust ourselves to new 
situations. 

Arlene S., near the back of the room, has an alert 
and eager mind at work beneath that blonde hair.— 


Tomorrow’s 
Teachers 


Her answer to the question of why she wants to teach’ 


physical education is this: 


Physical education puts a child on the right track for good 
sportsmanship, whether winning or losing, cleanliness of body, 
and the invigorating thrill of working and playing with other 
children in or outdoors. I want to pass on to the younger 
generation the things I have already learned and the things 
I shall learn in the course of my education for teaching physi- 
cal education. Health, happiness, good sportsmanship, coopera- 
tion for a definite goal, coordination of the body in living our 
lives to the fullest are a few of the things to be handed on to 
the American youth of tomorrow. 


The combination of hope, of faith in the future, 
which these young men and women have given 
to us, and the sense of true humility and gratitude with 
which we approach the task of helping to orient them, 
is one of the greatest rewards of ‘a lifetime of service 


to the profession. So serious are these young men 

women about their future professional life that almost 
without exception the author has a case of “pre. 

jitters” before he starts to talk to them. If this js any 
sample of the caliber of students who are coming to oy, § 
institutions, we have a tremendous challenge to meg 
The old “pat” answers and easy solutions are not wha 
these young men and women want; they bring to th 
profession a larger vision of the world and the futur 
of its citizens than many of their teachers possess, |; 
may be that such a challenge will never be presented 
again. Let us, therefore, strive to do our job like i 


has never been done before.—By Frederick W. Cozens 
University of California, Berkeley, California. 


HIS editorial is being written x 

The Third the turn of 1946—a time whe 
Year of the there are reviews of the past year, 
Atomic Age? prophecies for the coming year, sum 
maries, and appraisals. The president 

has made his State of the Union speech, each of us 
has made his own personal New Year’s resolutions, 
and so the title of this editorial, dealing with the neces- 
sity for both personal and professional stocktaking 
as the new year begins, is written with a question mark 


What are the urgent and imperative things for us 
in this year III A. B., the third year of the atomic 
bomb? Now, as we turn to living out the days ofa 
new year in this awesome time, we undertake and try to 
determine as fully as we can, what the emerging mean- 
ings in our current social setting are, and what im 
plications they hold for each of us as citizens of today’s 
world and as teachers of today’s children. 


There have been other times like these, when one event 
or a series of events brought changes which no living 
man could predict. Such a one, changing all lives there 
after, was that marked by the life of one man—the 
change from B. C. to A. D. All subsequent events were 
different. 


So also was a new and different world made whe § 
gun powder was invented, when men were brave enough 
to sail their ships out over the edge of the horizon to 
find that they did not fall off into space, when two de 
termined young men at Kitty Hawk, North Carolim, 
made a ship sail through the air, when a bomb exploded 
in the early months of 1945 in a lonely spot in the New 
Mexico desert. 


In one of his tales, fantastic when written but now 
reading like history, entitled Men Like Gods, H. 6 
Wells tells of a little British clerk, Mr. Barnstaple, who 
on holiday is suddenly projected into a parallel vibre 
tion by an atomic experiment being carried on in this 
more advanced culture. He was “out of this world” jus 
as we have been out of our accustomed world since we 
came to live with events and happenings of the atomic 
age. In our time man’s power in using atomic energj 
has resulted in two revolutions—a revolution in humat 
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DUCATION 


relationships and a revolution in man’s work. The atom 
bomb has brought all the people of our planet into one 
very close, very threatening world, only to find we have 
very poor skills for living in such a world. The de- 
velopment of atomic power in industry will mean a huge 
increase in the hours available for man’s leisure. In 
our country, certainly, we have very poor skills cen- 
tering life in the goals of leisure instead of those 


of work. 

What then are the implications for each of us in these 
two revolutions already a reality but as yet only dimly 
seen? It seems that each of us must take stock of 
and improve our skills in cooperative behavior, both 
as we believe and practice them, but further in our un- 


derstanding of how to teach others better to use them. - 


This means banishing prejudice, developing empaihy, 
growing in understanding self and others in today’s cul- 
tures. It implies a conscious control of a responsible 
self. These are days when we must know what we be- 
lieve and have the courage to “stand up and be counted” 
else there is no worthy life for any of us. 


Secondly, in such a world each of us must search out 
and enlarge our resources for living and our structure 
of values. We must be more and more sure of what 
makes a life worth living and be ready and able to work 
with courage ‘toward that end. We must help young 
people see through us the worthiness of a life lived with 
equal parts of work and play, love and religion. 

Thirdly, a belief in the efficacy of the self is essential 
for each of us and to us as teachers in helping our stu- 
dents attain a sense of worth. If we are to act in the 
great complexity of today’s problems each of us must 
hold on to the belief that “social good” results from the 
acts of “good” people and we must know that that is 
the only way good does come about. The great dynamic 
comes when “good people” act together for themselves 
and others for their family, their neighborhood, their 
community, their nation, their world. 


In 1947 and every year thereafter it is imperative that 
each of us study the emerging meanings of our world 
and see our part in it. As citizens and especially as 
teachers we must act on these meanings. It now seems 
clear that we must act quickly and effectively in this 
third year of the atom bomb if we are to act at all.— 
Rosalind Cassidy, Mills College, Oakland, California. 


T is almost here, a convention in the 

great Northwest! Our membership 
in that area had been patient for many 
years; some very regularly made the 
trek over the Rockies and even across 
the Father of Waters to come to conventions. They 
had never had a national convention of their own; but 
there came a time. Excitement was high at the 1940 
convention in Chicago. The location was the problem 
at stake. Before this issue was decided the Northwest 


The National 
Convention 


stated it wanted and needed a convention, and with a 
strong western current we convinced the Legislative 
Assembly that the National Convention should be in 
Seattle in 1944. 
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The war changed these plans, but the glamour, thrill, 
and enthusiasm for a convention in the Northwest 1s 
unchanged. Your convention committee worked dili- 
gently for two days to outline a plan for action; our 
members in the Washington area are carrying through 
the plans. With their enthusiasm, loyalty, and hard 
work, the Seattle convention will be an outstanding one. 

The people from the West Coast journeyed far and 
often. Good sportsmanship is part of our basic phil- 
osophy. It is your turn to take our special train from 
Chicago, ride the clouds in a commercial or privately 
chartered plane, or see your country in its spring habili- 
ments from the windows of that new car. 

The convention plans are still tentative, but it has 
been the earnest desire of the committee to make this 
a working conference, one in which each person has a 
chance to talk, to see, to work, and not just to hear. 
There will be large and small conference groups, many 
demonstrations, and recreation of the sort that each 
will enjoy. 

The convention needs you; you will enjoy the con- 
vention. The cry is the same as the one which arose 
in Chicago—the first national convention in the North- 
west District, Seattle, April 21-26, 1947.—By Helen 
Manley, President, AAHPER. 


Will Technoc- AN, chained to the powerful 
racy Set Us forces of nature, has been a slave 
Free? throughout the ages. The blind forces 


of wind, wave, and fire made him a 
straw in a tempest. Life was short; 
days were dull; the nights were filled with terror. 
Then mind conquered matter. The mighty earth 
yielded, time and space lessened their power, and even 
the atom yielded its secret. At long last man was tc 
be free. He had power, comfort, even luxury. The 
mechanical era, as a bowing, braided butler handed 
him freedom on a silver platter. He flew the strato- 
sphere; his voice circled the earth; motion pictures 
brought him entertainment, even knowledge; the print- 
ing press unlocked worlds of treasures. 


At last he was free. To technocracy he commended 
his highest hopes and believed himself to be master of 
the universe. 


So man presumed and acted on the presumption. 
But he reckoned without the spiritual and emotional 
forces that had made him. Other guiding principles 
than mechanical technology had been important in the 
fashioning of man. There is a certain sense of inward 
things, a close relationship with nature and with the 
powerful forces of the universe which give him stature. 

Technocracy, when relied on as the maker of life, 
is the insurer of death. Our mechanical system with its 
deadly and deadening assembly belt is fast reducing 
work from a creative integrating activity to a frus- 
trated routine with neither beginning nor end, without 
any kind of unity, wholeness, or adventure. We are 
witnessing a deadly effort to escape its net by sub- 
scribing to shorter hours, higher pay, movies, radio, 

(Continued on Page 102) 








Percussive Movement. 





Qualities of Dance Movement 


HE novice as well as the expert of dance can 

successfully lead students of any age into move- 

ment experiences, if she will approach each lesson 
idea as an avenue to self-discovery on the part of each 
participant. Only as an individual consciously experi- 
ences motion in terms of anatomical structure, energy, 
time, and space, and learns to endow movement with 
meaning, may he actually come to know movement. 
It cannot be done through imitation and repetition 
alone. 

From the myriad possibilities of approaches to study 
in movement, the energy factor has been chosen as a 
point of departure. Effort is expended and time con- 
sumed whenever movement takes place; the co-factors 
cannot be divorced, but for the purpose of analysis our 
attention is turned now upon the energy element. 

Consideration of this phase could include concentra- 
tion on such problems as accent, degree of tension, and 
qualities of movement. Further narrowing the ap- 


proach, we shall be concerned here only with qualities 
of movement. 

After brief definitions and discussion of swinging, 
sustained, percussive, staccato, collapsing, and vibratory 
qualities of movement, suggested problems are de- 
scribed. These problems are meant to serve as examples 
in directing the thought and action of students in an 
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MARGARET S. MAINS 


University of Illinois 
Urbana, Illinois 


endeavor to have them individually experience the 
characteristics inherent in each of these qualities of 
movement. 


Qualities of Movement 


The quality of a movement is determined by the 
manner in which energy is released during the period 
of movement. It is the manner in which energy is 
used—not how much, how fast, or how slow. Little 
energy or a great deal may be used. A fast or slow 
tempo may be followed. It is the particular fashion in 
which the force is made manifest in movement which 
regulates quality. 


Swinging or pendular movement seems to be the 
quality most natural to the human body. Man is con- 
structed with two sets of appendages attached at one 
end only. The arms and legs move to and fro freely 
and easily from their attachments and thereby dictate 
our natural manner of movement—swinging. The dis- 
tribution of force during one arc of swinging move- 
ment is similar to the energy distribution in other body 
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functionings, such as breathing and the heart beat. 
There is a period of work ard one of relaxation, the 
optimum plan for the body mechanism, as it then has 
regular, periodic rest. 

During a pendular movement there seem to be four 
divisions which, although distinguished in analysis, flow 
from one part to another during the movement itself. 
A possible graphic representation of a movement of 
swinging quality is an arc. Imagine an arm traveling 
this arc in a to-and-fro manner. The portion of the 
movement coming down entails practically no energy; 
it is simply a surrender to the force of gravity. While 
coming down, momentum jis picked up and carries the 
arm a short distance on the half of the arc going up. 
The moving person must then contract muscles to carry 
the arm up further to the arc. At the top of the curve 


there is a moment of suspension until the forces of” 


gravity again win out and the arm lowers. It is this 
momentary lift during suspension which is one of the 
distinguishing characteristics of a swinging quality. 
The distribution of energy is not constant, therefore, 
but comes in a pattern of suspension, a giving way to 
gravity, momentum, work, suspension, etc. 

Sustained movement is characterized by its smooth, 
constant flow of energy. Again, the degree of muscular 
tension may be extreme or slight, the tempo varying. 
It is the even manner in which the energy is expended 
which causes movement to be sustained in quality. 

Sustained movement may be compared to a bolt of 


_ ribbon which has a constant width, or to an hour glass 


in which the sand shifts from the top half through the 





small opening into the lower glass, a few grains at a 
time, until all sand has passed through, There is not 
a sudden spurt of sand falling, followed by a period 
during which no sand is moving; the process is steady, 
constant, sustained. If the hole were larger or smaller, 
more or less sand would move at one time, but the 
flow would remain sustained in quality. 

A movement is ballistic or percussive when abrupt 
muscular contraction produces it. Unlike amounts of 
energy may be consumed, but, whatever the amount, 
a sudden effort produces movement percussive in 
quality. The more muscle groups that are brought into 
play and the faster the contraction, the more exag- 
gerated is the resultant percussive movement. However, 
it is the sudden manner «+ energy release which causes 
the quality. 

If a series of percussive movements are effected 
without rest periods separating them, it will be evident 
that each movement cannot be as percussive as one great 
percussive effort. This is true because there is not suffi- 
cient time to relax the muscles after one effort in order 
to contract them completely in the next. The contrac- 
tions remain jerky and quick, but do not have the 
power of percussive movement. These sharp move- 
ments are staccato in quality. 

The opposite of muscular contraction is relaxation. 
When a group of muscles is allowed to relax, losing all 
possible tension, a collapsing movement will occur. 
If all muscles of the body are relaxed at one time, com- 
pletely giving way to gravity, a fall will result. This 
happens involuntarily in a faint; it may also be done 


Swinging Movement. 
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voluntarily. As much or as little of the body as desired 
may give in to gravity, causing a collapsing movement. 
In discovering this quality it is necessary to actually 
relax body parts and collapse. It is possible to move 
into a position of relaxation via sustained movement ; 
the body alignment might appear the same, but the 
process would be different. 

When muscles are made to contract to the super- 
lative, movement is virtually an impossibility. Even 
greater contraction of these already rigid muscles will 
cause a quivering, trembling motion. Such movement 
is called vibratory in quality. Vibratory movements 
demand a tremendous expenditure of force and are a 
strain if continued for more than a few seconds. The 
muscular sensation ‘of vibratory movement may be 
likened to the auditory stimuli of hearing a radio cabi- 
net vibrate when the volume is too strong, or hearing 
a window glass vibrate as a heavy vehicle thunders 
down the street. In experiencing this quality make sure 
you have a truly vibrating movement, for it is possible 
to wiggle the fingers, for example, in much the same 
fashion as they would move in vibration. 
would be staccato or sustained movement. 

Regardless of the complexities of movement in 
‘daily life or in concert dance, all movement may be 
analyzed to discover the qualities involved. Move- 
ments in various qualities may be done in any sequence. 
Often one movement contains combinations of several 
qualities within it, making an analysis a difficult task. 

Problem 1, Discovery of Swinging Movement.*— 
Class stands with eyes closed. Attend to your breathing. 
Exaggerate both the inhalation and exhalation; make 
them audible. Continue as you begin to move from 
side to side shifting weight on the feet, taking one move- 
ment for each breath in and one for each breath out. 
The length of your breath determines the duration of 
your movement, so everyone will not be moving to- 
gether. Audible breathing serves as your accompani- 
ment. Continue; open your eyes; become conscious of 
the tempos of those about you. Gradually, adjust your- 
self to breathing and swaying at whatever tempo seems 
to be the class average. Some will need to accelerate, 
others, to slow down. Allowing the relaxed arms to 
also swing from side to side, increase the range of 
movement of the legs, of the arms. The accompanist 
should join now, taking her tempo from the class, im- 
provising in 6/8 time. (6/8 time seems to fit the qual- 
ity of the swing most easily; two swinging movements 
may be made during one measure. ) 

Hold a short discussion upon the period of effort, 
rest, pull of gravity, and suspension during a swinging 
movement. Apply this to the movement just performed. 
Again, begin with swinging movement from side to 
side and continue doing swinging movement in any 
direction, with any range, as different parts of the body 
are suggested. For example, use the head only; one 
shoulder, other shoulder; both shoulders from side to 
side, forward and back; hips, side to side, forward and 
back; one leg, other leg; head, shoulder, and arms; 
hips and shoulders sideward; hips, arms, and hands 


*To be led by instructor. 
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Sustained Movement. 


forward and back. Keeping the same quality do move- 
ments changing levels, including standing, the degrees 
down to kneeling, kneeling, sitting, lying down. Con- 
tinue the pendular quality, adding locomotor movement. 
Include walks, slides, hops, gallops, leaps, etc.; cover 
as much space as possible. Repeat some of the above 
suggestions using a slow tempo and a fast tempo. 

Problem 2, Studies in Sustained Movement*: 

A. From the position you are now in change several 
times and then go to different levels. Rather than 
moving suddenly and resting until the next change of 
position, this time use four beats, in an average tempo, 
as the total time to be consumed in one movement 
change. Having arrived at a new position on count 
four, be ready to continue shifting to another level on 
count one of the next measure. Let your expenditure 
of energy be even, using exactly the same amount of 
energy throughout the entire phrase of movement. No 
accents due to sudden use of energy will occur, since 
the mainer of releasing force will be a constantly 
steady one. The accompanist will play six measures of 
4/4 while you execute, in sustained movement, a series 
of six changes in position, using one measure for each 
change. See how many levels you can include. 

B. Begin on the floor in any prone, supine, or side 
position. Use sustained movement. To four measures 
of 5/4 time, make four movements to change levels, 
rising to a higher level each time, and arriving at a 
standing position by the fifth count of the last measure. 
Continuing in sustained quality, traverse space. Lean, 
bend, stretch, turn, as you walk, crawl, or glide along. 
Progress for four measures of 5/4 time. In four more 
measures of 5/4, change position, moving to a lower 
level, with each measure, and finish in your original 
position. : 

C. Combine swinging and sustained movement in 

(Continued on Page 117) 
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the finals of the U.S.L.T.A. singles championship 

tennis match. As your head rotates from right to 
left and left to right, you realize you are watching a 
symphony of coordination, timing, and precision that 
makes these players what they are—national champions! 
The basic element upon which this symphony of move- 
ment is built and the element which is not seen by the 
average untrained eye is footwork. 

Tennis was not meant to be a lazy man’s game, and 
to achieve even an average game there must be move- 
ment. The movement that is essential to a smoothly 
executed tennis game is that which places the player 
in the most advantageous position in which he may 
execute the proper stroke. Footwork relates specifically 
to (1) change in direction, (2) transfer of weight, (3) 
change in timing, and (4) accelerated reaction time. 

In order to train a champion tennis player or simply 
to produce an enjoyable tennis game for the average 
tennis player, basic elements of footwork must be given 
primary attention in the early stages of the game. Often 
tennis instructors consider these elements too advanced 
for the beginner. In accordance with the best theories 
of learning, we know that to establish good habits in 
the early stages of the learner’s experience we facilitate 
the speed with which he learns as well as add to the 
effectiveness of each stage of learning. Therefore, if 
the basic elements of footwork are taught in the begin- 
ning stage, the player carries with him into each suc- 
ceeding stage good basic habits. This gives the player 
a sound foundation upon which to build a good tennis 
game. 

Strokes in tennis cannot be effectively executed 
without practice. Likewise only through practice can 
coordinated footwork be accomplished. The former is 
readily recognized by the beginner, while the latter is 
often overlooked. Therefore, it is necessary for the in- 
structor to find some means of emphasizing the im- 
portance of footwork as it relates to a player’s total 
game. 

Essentially there are two types of drills that can be 
used for teaching footwork: (1) related drills, and 
(2) unrelated drills. A related drill connects the foot- 
work with the stroke and the footwork with the court 
position. An unrelated drill develops body strength, 
endurance, and coordination which is not necessarily 
a technique involved in the game but is basic to a 
good game. 

I. UNRELATED AND RELATED Footwork Dnritts. 


Y'R: are at Forest Hills, Long Island, watching the 


This article was submitted by The National Section on 
Women’s Athletics. 
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A. Equipment necessary for unrelated drills: 
1. Floor or ground space. 
2. Jumping ropes. 
3. Chalk or a temporary type of floor marking. 
4. High jump standards and bar. 
5. Music, either piano and player or victrola 
and records. 


B. Equipment necessary for related drills: 
1. Floor or court space. 
. Backboard or wall space. 
. Tennis racket. 
. Tennis ball. 
. Music, either piano and player or victrola 
and records. 
C. Methods of instruction for both types of drills: 
1. Explanation of points to be stressed. 
2. Demonstration ‘by instructor or skilled 
student. 
3. Reasons for practicing drill: 
a. Motion similar to that used on a tennis 
court. 
b. Helps to build strength and endurance. 


D. Techniques involved: 
1. Change in direction. 
2. Transfer of weight. 
3. Change in timing. 
4. Accelerated reaction time. 
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II. Spectric UNRELATED DRILLs. 
A. Rope Jumping: 
1. Rope needed for each individual, regular 
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clothesline rope works satisfactorily. 


Diagram 2 


. May be done either indoors or outdoors. 
. Important points to be stressed and demon- 


strated : 

a. Bend knees slightly, pushing off with 
the balls of the feet. 

b. Keep feet close to the ground. 

c. Land easily on the balls of the feet with 
‘knees and ankles slightly flexed. 

Suggestions for practice: 

a. Jump with alternate feet. 

b. Jump with both feet together. 

c. Run forward turning rope. 

d. Run backward turning rope. 

e. Work in groups of three, two people turn 

one long rope while third person jumps. 

Rhythmic rope jumping to music. 

g. Increase and decrease speed causing 
change of pace. 

h. Gradually increase the amount of time, 
beginning with 30 seconds the first day 
and increasing the amount of time until 
players can jump continuously for sev- 
eral minutes with ease. 

Purpose of jumping rope: 

a. Shuffling motion similar to that used on 
the tennis court. 

b. Excellent warm-up device. 
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Diagram 3 


c. Builds endurance and strength. 
d. All techniques of footwork involved. 
B. Floor or ground drills; 

1. Chalk or a temporary type of floor marking 
needed to make markings. 

2. Markings may be made either indoors on 
floor or outside on ground. 

3. Important points to be stressed and demon- 
strated : 

a. Keep feet close to the ground and mov- 
ing rapidly. 

b. Push off and land easily on the balls 
of the feet with knees and ankles slightly 
flexed. 

c. Drills to be practiced with forward, side- 
ward, and backward movement. 

4. Offer a variety of patterns beginning with 
simple patterns, for example: 

a. Hop Scotch (see Diagram 1) : 

(1) Begin forward with one foot jump- 
ing in space 1; then with both feet 
in squares 2. Repeat alternately 
with one foot and then with two 
feet throughout pattern. 

(2) Increase and decrease speed going 
forward and then returning back- 
ward. 

b. Circular Hop (see Diagram 2) : 
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(1) jump in circles 1,2, 3,4 with the 
right foot; jump into circles 5, 6,7 
with the left foot; and in circles 8, 9 
with both feet. 

(2) Change direction of pattern for 
variety. 

c. One-Foot Triangular Hop (see Diagram 

3): 

(1) Jumping on the right foot, follow 
the numbers in the triangles con- 
secutively through No. 9. Return 
on the left foot. Begin again with 
1 on the left foot and return on the 

‘right foot. 

(2) Can be done backwards and with 

increased and decreased speed. 


5. Change direction of pattern frequently as 
well as symbols. 
6. Purpose of floor drills: 
a. Requires quick shift in direction. 
b. Can involve all techniques in footwork. 
c. By a change in symbols and position 
offers variety as well as good footwork 
practice to the participant. 
Boxer’s Drill: 
1. May be done either indoors or outdoors, 
no equipment needed. 
2. Explanation and demonstration: 
a. Stand with feet together, weight slightly 
forward. Step forward with the right 
foot, taking a ball change step (L.R.). 
Step backward with the left foot, taking 
another ball change step (R.L.) Step 
sideward with the right foot, taking a 
ball change step (L.R.) ; then to the left 
with the left foot for another ball change 
step (R.L.). Repeat several times then 
begin with the left foot instead of the 
right. | 
b. Keep feet close to the floor. 
c. Begin slowly and gradually increase 
speed and length of time drill is practiced. 
3. Purpose of boxer’s drill: 
a. Involves rapid change in foot position. 
b. Helps increase strength and endurance. 
c. Speeds up reaction time. 
D. Sliding: 
1. Practice on a smooth surfaced area. 
2. Explanation and demonstration: 

a. Begin with arms extended sideward and 
feet together. Take small rapid sliding 
steps sideward and then back again. 

b. Push off and land easily with the balls 
of feet with knees and ankles slightly 
flexed. 

3. Purpose of sliding, practice of sideward 
movement. 
E. High Jumping: 
1. High jump standards and a bar will be 
needed. 
2. Procedure for practice: 


O 
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a. Set bar at a low height and gradually 
increase the height as individual succeeds 
in jumping over the bar. 

b. Stress the importance of the push-off 
with the balls of the feet, the use of all 
muscles possible, and a lift with the 
the arms in order to get the fullest pos- 

: sible extension. 
3. Purpose of high jumping: 

a. Practice will strengthen the group of 
muscles needed to lift the body into the 
air. 

b. Full extension needed on the service as 
well as when hitting a smash. 

III. Speciric RELATED Drixts. 
A. Changing weight: 
1. Forehand drive: 

a. Comfortable stance with feet parallel 
and left shoulder turned toward the net 
or imaginary net. Shift weight easily 
from right foot to left foot in a backward 
and forward rocking motion. Let arms 
swing freely in front of body. 

b. Put racket in right hand and again easily 
shift weight backward and forward. 
Take proper grip on racket and do en- 
tire forehand stroke without ball, back- 
swing shifting weight backwards, imagi- 
nary contact without ball letting weight 
come forward, and the follow through 
shifting all of the weight to forward foot. 

c. Practice lifting forward foot and step- 
ping into shot on diagonal. 

d. Use ball after mimetic drill. 


2. Backhand drive: ' 

a. Right shoulder toward the net or imagi- 
nary net. Shift weight from left to right 
foot in the same backward and forward 
rocking motion. 

b. Change grip for backhand drive and 
follow directions given above for fore- 
hand drive, 

3. Service: 

a. Shift weight from back foot to forward 
foot. 

b. Go through motions of service with a 
definite emphasis on changing weight 
backward then forward as ball is con- 
tacted and as racket follows through. 

c. Practice without ball, then with ball. 

B. Changing position: 
1. Alternation of forehand and backhand: 

a. Necessary to change foot position rapidly 
and smoothly from ready position to 
forehand to ready position to backhand 
and repeat. 

b. Practice without a ball and then after 
a short period practice with a ball. 
This will necessitate a quick movement 
of the feet in order to hit the ball. Use 

(Continued on Page 104) 
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Elementary School Workshop 

Miss HELEN MANLEY has announced that. the first 

elementary school workshop in the field of health and 
physical education to be sponsored by the cooperative efforts 
of the U. S. Office of Education and the American Association 
for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation will be held 
at the Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee, March 13, 14, 15 
in conjunction with the Southern District Conference. Appli- 
cations for participation should be sent to Miss Manley, U. S. 
Office of Education, Washington 25, D. C. Membership will 
be limited, so applications should be sent immediately to insure 
registration. 

; Travel to Seattle 
ype aearas planning to attend the national convention 

in Seattle, April 21-26, may make the trip overnight via 
either United Air Lines or Northwest Airlines from all eastern 
cities. A total of nine flights are made daily out of New York. 

The airlines also offer 5%4-hour trips to Seattle from Los 
Angeles and 334-hour trips from San Francisco. 

Most of the convention-goers, however, are expected to go 
by train. A special train will leave Union Depot in Chicago at 
11 p.m. on April 18 and travel over the Northern Pacific route. 
The Union Pacific reports that delegates of any city in the East 
who wish to plan a “special” car or two from their own city 
to Chicago where their car will be attached to the Convention 
Special may arrange to do so by contacting the NP agent in 
their city. 

Resolutions 

HE National Committee on Resolutions, Dr. Anne Schley 

Duggan, Texas State College for Women, Denton, chair- 
man, encourages the sending of resolutions to be acted upon 
at the national convention in Seattle, April 21-26. Any mem- 
ber wishing the Association to act officially on any vital prob- 
lem through passage of resolutions and their subsequent follow- 
up should not hesitate to make his wishes known to the chair- 
man. 

Why Specialize in Only One Activity? 

; A E. BRIGGS, assistant professor of physical 

education for men, Massachusetts State College, Amherst, 
has reported some very interesting materials relating to arch- 
ery, basketball, winter sports, and soccer. His experience and 
leadership with a varied range of activities is indicative of the 
fact that one can adhere successfully to the principle of unity 
within diversity in one’s professional efforts in physical edu- 
cation. 

Mr. Briggs serves on the Editorial Board of the Massachus- 
etts State Archers, Bulletin, is tournament manager of the 
Western Massachusetts Small High School Basketball Tourna- 
ment, an active leader in the Western Massachusetts Winter 
Sports Council, and an officer in the National Soccer Coaches 
Association of America. 


Implications on Reconditioning 
At the St. Louis convention last spring the Therapeutic 
Section appointed a Committee on Implications of Recon- 
ditioning for Physical Education. The purpose of the com- 
mittee was to study the whole program of reconditioning as it 
was developed and utilized in the armed forces and its implica- 
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tions for postwar use with special reference to schools and 
colleges. 

Committee members are Dr. H. Harrison Clarke, Spring- 
field College, chairman; Dr. Ben L. Boynton, Virginia Medical 
College; Dr. Arthur S. Daniels, Ohio State University; Dr. 
Earl C. Elkins, Mayo Clinic; Comdr. Charles D. Giauque, U. S. 
Navy; Dr. Josephine L. Rathbone, Teachers College, Columbia 
University; and Miss Catherine Worthingham, National Foun- 
dation for Infantile Paralysis. The Committee has held three 
meetings, has defined its mission, and is well on its way toward 
accomplishing the various objectives decided upon. 

The projects include the following: a questionnaire study on 
the extent and nature of the reconditioning problem in colleges 
and universities to be sent to men and women directors and 
possibly to YMCA’s and YWCA’s; collection of reconditioning 
materials with the temporary depository at Springfield College 
under the general direction of Dr. Rathbone, who is assisting 
with the project during her sabbatical year; the possible prep- 
aration of an annotated bibliography on reconditioning publica- 
tions; and a preliminary and informal survey by Dr. Rathbone 
of the training requirements for reconditioning personnel. 

A small subsidy has been secured from Springfield College 
to defray the cost of the committee’s work. 


Additional Endorsements of Recreation Platform 

EVERAL additional national groups have endorsed the 

statement, “Recreation—An Essential Community Service,” 
the platform on recreation adopted by the AAHPER and the 
American Recreation Society and published in the June, 1946, 
issue of the Journal, p. 368. The American Association of 
Group Workers, the American Legion, the College Physical 
Education Association, and the National Conference on Facilities 
for Athletics, Recreation, Health, and Physical Education have 
given their approval of it. The statement has been presented 
also to the National Recreation Policies Committee for review 
and official action. 

Good Ideas! 

D* GEORGE GLOSS, staff member at the University of 

Maryland, College Park, has notified the Association head- 
quarters office that he has willed his large personal library to 
the Association. This demonstration of professional spirit and 
loyalty to the Association is appreciated and may serve to sug- 
gest to others an avenue of service. 

Through the generosity of Dr. Joseph E. Raycroft, Princeton 
University, the Association is the recipient of a copy of one 
of the Sixth Annual Proceedings of the American Association 
for’ the Advancement of Physical Education, dated April 3-4, 
1891. This publication is a valuable addition to the archives 
of the Association. Any contributions of this nature will be 
appreciated especially by the National Committee on Perm- 
anent Historical Records and Exhibits. Karl Oermann, Uni- 
versity of Pittsburgh, Pittsburgh, Pennsylvania, is chairman. 
Proper credit will be given to any contributors. 


New Physical Reconditioning Consultants 
‘THE appointment of three outstanding leaders in physical 
education as consultants in physical reconditioning to 
the Physical Medicine Consultants Division, Office of the Sur- 
geon General, has just been announced. 
These appointees are Dr. Charles H. McCloy, research pro- 
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fessor of physical education, State University of Iowa, lowa 
City; Dr. Arthur A. Esslinger, director of physical education, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Massachusetts; Dr. George T. 
Stafford, School of Physical Education, University of Illinois, 


Urbana, Illinois. 
Recent physical medicine services were established in the 


‘farger Army hospitals. Physical reconditioning, physical 


therapy, and occupational therapy are combined in this service. 
The service will be headed by a specially trained medical officer 
assisted by qualified staffs. 

All of the newly appointed consultants were active in estab- 
lishing and developing the reconditioning program in military 
hospitals during the war. Dr. Esslinger served as a major in 
the Medical Administrative Corps during the war, and Doctors 
McCloy and Stafford were civilian consultants. All have main- 
tained a lively interest in the program as it has developed since 
the war. 

‘ihe consultants will act as advisors to the Surgeon General 
on problems related to this hospital program. They will visit 
hospitals, evaluate programs, and advise hospital commanders 
on improvements. They will also serve as liaison officers be- 
tween the physical reconditioning program and the physical 
education profession. 

A.P.H.A. Awards 
THE following awards for meritorious achievement in pub- 
lic health were made by the American Public Health As- 
sociation at its seventy-fourth annual meeting in Cleveland. 

Karl F. Meyer, M. D., director of The Hooper Foundation 
and professor of bacteriology, University of California, received 
the Sedgwick Memorial Medal for 1946 for his work in “re- 
vealing the secrets of diseases transmitted by animals to man 
and his vigorous and enlightened service in building up the 
public health program ‘of the nation.” 

Miss Mary P. Connolly, director of health education, School 
of Public Health, University of Michigan, was the recipient 
of the Elisabeth Severance Prentiss National Award in health 
education for her pioneer work. The award was presented by 
the Cleveland Health Museum. 

Lasker Awards for medical research and public health ad- 
ministration were conferred by the Association for the first 
time this year and will be presented annually in the future to 
individuals and groups. Recipients of individual awards this 
year were: Dr. Carl Ferdinand Cori, Washington University 
School of Medicine, for contributions to our knowledge of 
carbohydrate metabolism, culminating in clarification of insulin 
action; Dr. John F. Mahoney, senior surgeon, United States 
Public Health Service, for distinguished service as a pioneer 
in the treatment of syphilis with penicillin; the late Dr. Karl 
Landsteiner, former Nobel prize winner, and his collaborators, 
Dr. Philip Levine, of Newark, New Jersey, and Dr. Alexander 
S. Wiener, of Brooklyn, New York, for the discovery of the 
Rh factor and its significance as a cause of maternal, prenatal, 
and neonatal morbidity and mortality; Dr. Alfred N. Richards, 
University of Pennsylvania, for distinguished achievement in 
the promotion of public health through the chairmanship of 
the Committee on Medical Research; Dr. Fred L. Soper, as- 
sociate director of the International Health Division of the 
Rockefeller Foundation, for organizing and directing eradica- 
tion campaigns against yellow fever and malaria. 

Group awards were conferred on the United States Bureau 
of Entomology and Plant Quarantine, for its work in controlling 
insect-borne diseases, particularly its research on DDT; the 
Army Epidemiological Board, for distinguished service in the 
control of infectious diseases; the National Institute of Health, 
in recognition of its fundamental contributions to the prevention 
and control of disease; the Northern Regional Research Lab- 
oratory, for studies leading to the mass production of penicillin ; 
and the Board for the Coordination of Malaria Studies, for 
fundamental contributions in the field of malaria control. 

In presenting the Lasker Awards, Dr. George Baehr, chair- 
man of the Lasker Awards Committee composed of nine of 
America’s foremost medical authorities, urged the members of 
the Association to familiarize themselves with the details of 
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Coming Events 

February 10-11: American Medica! Association, Palmer 
House, Chicago. : 

February 21-22: Ohio State Association Convention, 
Cleveland. 

March 1-6: American Association of School Admin- 
istrators, Atlantic City, New Jersey. 

March 8: Illinois State Association Convention, Chicago. 

March 12-15: Southern District Association Convention, 
Peabody Hotel, Memphis, Tennessee. . 

March 21: Massachusetts State Association Convention, 
Boston. 

March 31, April 1, 2, 3: Eastern District Association 
Convention, St. George Hotel, Brooklyn, New York. 
March 31, April 1, 2: California State Association 

Convention, Santa Cruz. 

April 2-5: Midwest District Association Convention, 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin. 

April 16-19: Central District Association Convention, 
Hotel Nicollet, Minneapolis. 

April 21-26: AAHPER National Convention with North- 
west and Southwest District Associations cooperating 
and assisting respectively, Oyympic Hotel, Seattle, 
Washington. 

April 23-26: Georgia State Association Convention, 
Savannah. 

April 29-30: National Council on Rehabilitation, St. 
Louis, Missouri. 

May 1-3: National Rehabilitation Association Convention, 
St. Louis, Missouri. 

Week of September 22: 75th Annual Meeting of Ameri- 
can Public Health Association, Atlantic City, New 
Jersey. 











the important projects in recognition of which the awards were 
made as “they are expected to have a far-reaching influence 
on the control of the diseases which are among the chief causes 
of morbidity and mortality.” 


Boys’ Club Week 
OYS’ Club Week will be celebrated April 14-20, 1947. This 
week is devoted to over a quarter of a million boys in 
American towns and cities who find fun, companionship, and 
constructive activities six days a week in the 268 boys’ clubs 
throughout the nation. The first boys’ clubs were founded in 
New England in 1860. By 1906 the movement had spread and 
the national organization, Boys’ Clubs of America, was founded 
in Boston to create proper standards and promote opportunities 
for constructive activities under wise and thoughtful leadership 
at a cost any boy could afford. 
Nurse in the School Health Program 
A JOINT Committee on the Nurse in the School Health 
Program has been organized recently through the cooper- 
ative efforts of the National Organization for Public Health 
Nursing, American Public Health Association, American 
School Health Association, U. S. Children’s Bureau, and 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation. President Manley has announced that the fol- 
lowing individuals will represent the Association on the com- 
mittee : 

Mrs. Beryl Michael Phares, director of school nurses, pub- 
lic schools, Dallas, Texas; and Miss Mildred Coyle, State De- 
partment of Public Instruction, Harrisburg, Pennsylvania. 

Membership in NEA Departments 

HE Research Division of the National Education Associa- 

tion reported last December the membership records of 
the NEA Departments for 1945-46. The report stated that 
“Departments are of great importance in NEA growth and 
service. A number of them now have a greater membership 
than the NEA itself had 30 years ago. But there is still much 
room for growth.” 

The AAHPER again leads the way as indicated in the fol- 
lowing rank order list: 
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Rank Department Membership 
1 AAHPER 12,703 
2 National Association of Secondary-School 

Principals 9,706 
a Music Educators National Conference 9,104 
+ National Association of Elementary School 

Principals 8,103 
5 American Association of School Administrators 6,053 
6 International Council for Exceptional Children 4,563 
7 National Council for the Social Studies 4,072 
8 United Business Education Association 3,038 
9 Supervision and Curriculum Development 3,009 
10 National Science Teachers Association 2,402 
11 Speech Association of America 2,348 
12. Adult Education 1,573 
13 National Association of Deans of Women 1,088 
14 Rural Education 902 
15 Visual Instruction 784 
16 American Industrial Arts Association 696 
17 American Educational Research Association 521 
18 National Association of Journalism Directors 

of Secondary Schools 479 
19 Home Economics 461 
20 Secondary Teachers 303 
21 National Council of Administrative Women — 

in Education 248 
22 American Association of Teachers Colleges 183 
23 Art Education 181 
24 Lip Reading °74 

Briefs 


HELEN WESTERBERG has joied the faculty of George 
Williams College as instructor in physical education after 
a varied experience at Lichfield, Minnesota, YWCA and 
public school work in Minneapolis, summer camps in Wis- 
consin,. and the graduate school at New York University. 

Mr. Philip L. Riley, formerly supervisoring director of the 
Bureau of Physical ‘Welfare, Board of Education, Cleveland, 
Ohio, -has been Public Health Education Officer, Institute of 
Inter-American Affairs, Washington, D. C., since March, 1944. 
He is now in Chile on an extended field trip on which he 
has served in a consultant capacity also in Guatemala, Peru, 
Bolivia, Colombia, Mexico, and the Central American Re- 
publics. 

The entire October, 1946, issue of the Journal of Educational 
Sociology is devoted to the topic “Safety Education.for Modern 
Living.” Single copies may be secured for 35 cents from the 
publisher, The Payne Educational Sociology Foundation, Inc., 
32 Washington Place, New York 3, N. Y. 

Why are some states so modest in sending news items 
to their district news editors for the Journal? The materials 
appearing in the district association news columns are those 
that are submitted by the district editors to the editor of the 
Journal. Some states simply do not submit materials. Yet 
the headquarters office is asked why no news for particular 
states is published. It is urged that every state appoint a 
Journal news editor who will be responsible for sending month- 
ly reports to. the respective district editor whose name and 
address appear in each issue. The policy of the Association is 
to give each state its equitable share of the space and 
it is anxious to have the states use the space regularly to let 
the rest of the country know what is going on. 

Helen Manley, president, AAHPER, is the Association’s rep- 
resentative on the National Committee for Traffic Safety. 
There are 76 other organizations represented on the Com- 
mittee having a membership (without eliminating duplications) 
of over 114,000,000. 

Although the urban population of the United States is ap- 
proximately 50 per cent of the total population, it uses only 
one and one-half per cent of the space. 

It is estimated that eight billion dollars represents the orig- 
inal investment in school construction in the United States. This 
construction has a value of twenty billion dollars. To catch 
up on deferred construction three billion dollars are needed. An 
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additional four billion dollars is needed to meet facility needs, 

The U. S. Public Health Service reports that eighty-one 
counties in the United States have no active physicians, and 14] 
counties have only one physician for every 5,000 people, while 
almost 7,000,000 rural homes lack running water, and 12,000,000 
rural homes lack community sewerage. 


The chief hobby of Dr. N. P. Neilson, former executive sec- 
retary of the AAHPER and now director of men’s physical 
education at the University of Utah, is teaching cowboy dances, 

The new head of the women’s department at Southern Metho- 
dist University, Dallas, Texas, is Miss Mary Elizabeth McCoy, 
formerly of Lindenwood College, St. Charles, Missouri. Miss 
McCoy replaced Mrs. Virginia Dalton who has retired. Dr, 
Lloyd Messersmith, chairman of the department of health and 
physical education, has announced also that Miss Margaret 
Clark has been appointed full-time instructor in the women’s 
department and that Mr. Alfred Barr has been added to the 
men’s staff. 

William D. Thompson has resigned his position as director 
of recreation and entertainment, Special Services, Veterans 
Administration, Washington, D. C. 

Dr. Edward S. Rogers, for the past five years assistant 
commissioner for medical administration in the New York 
State Department of Health, last month became professor of 
public health and medical administration, and dean of the re- 
cently established School of Public Health, University of Cali- 
fornia, Berkeley. 

The Association has made application for membership in 
the U. S. Olympic Association. 

The annual report of the educational profession to the pub- 
lic entitled Our Children may be secured from the National 
Education Association, 1201 Sixteenth Street, NW, Wash- 
ington 6, D. C. The report was prepared by Dr. Willard E. 
Givens, Executive Secretary of the NEA. 

The History of the American Physiotherapy Association, an 
affiliated organization of the AAHPER, may be obtained at 50 
cents per copy from the American Physiotherapy Association, 
1790 Broadway, New York 19, N. Y. This publication is a 
reprint by Ida May Hazenhyer, from the Physiotherapy Re- 
view, 39 pp., from the pioneer days, 1921-25, through ma- 
turity, 1939-46. 

The Associated Press reports that the Soviet newspaper Red 
Sport commented last August that Russian athletes perform for 
the glory of the state and not for personal fame in sports or 
through a desire to break records. “The spiritless, Philistine 
attitude of ‘sport for sport’s sake’ is alien to our physical cul- 
ture movement and harmful to the interest of the Soviet people 
and for this reason cannot exist among us,” the editorial stated. 

The printed Proceedings of the Fifty-first Annual Convention 
of the American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, held in St. Louis, April 9-13, 1946, are available 
at the headquarters office, 1201 16th Street, NW, Washington 6, 
D. C. The price is $1.00 prepaid. This publication is the official 
record of all sessions held. 

In a new book, The Olympic Torch, by Dorothy Frooks a 
story is told of the Olympic contestants who present an idea that 
is needed in the world today, that of giving real meaning to 
the five symbols of the Amateur Athletic Union and the Olympic 
Association, fair play, teamwork, loyalty, tolerance, and jus- 
tice. Presented at the Olympic Convention last September the 
book supports the idea for international world peace and coop- 
eration. It may be obtained for $2.00 from local book dealers 
or from the publishers, The House of Ideas Publishing Com- 
pany, P.O. Box 888, Church Street, New York 8, New York. 

A. W. Marsh, director of physical education, Ambherst 
College, Amherst, Massachusetts, reports that a change has 
been made in their physical education requirements. The 
requirement is now four semesters of participation and the 
meeting of standards set by the department in fitness, swim- 
ming, team sports, and recreational games. The standards are 
in the process of being developed. 

The national office wishes to secure reports of other 
colleges and universities making changes in athletic and/or 
health and physical education policies. 
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Convention Consultant Service 

The Censultant Service Committee for the Seattle 
convention will welcome any suggested topics or perti- 
nent problems that may be placed on the agenda for 
discussion or analysis by the experts who will be selected 
for this phase of the program. Send all topics and sug- 
gestions to R. E. Belshaw, chairman, University of 
Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

Convention Visiting Hours 

Tours are being arranged so that you may visit all 
types of health and physical education work being car- 
ried on in Seattle. Are you interested in pre-school, 
primary, grade school, high school activities, private 
athletic clubs, recreational agencies, public recreation, 
private colleges, or state universities? What would you 
like to see when you attend the national convention in 
April? 

Miss Anna Belle Shaw, chairman. of the Visitation 
Committee, urges you to write her at Franklin High 
School, Seattle 44, Washington, and let her know your 
desires. 

It is the wish of the committee to provide visiting tours 
of interest to all and they would appreciate your ideas 
and suggestions now. 
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By M. Gladys Scott 
State University of lowa, lowa City 


In Octorber, Mr. Howard Porter, president of the Central 
District, accepted a position at Eastern Teachers College in 
North Carolina. Mr. Porter resigned, therefore, as president 
of the Central District. The Central District greatly regrets 
the loss of Mr. Porter’s services and extends to him best wishes 
for success in his new position. 

Mr. Louis Keller, University of Minnesota and vice presi- 
dent of the District, took over the business of the district imme- 
diately after Mr. Porter’s resignation. A meeting of the 
executive committee and convention program committee was 
held in Minneapolis in mid-November. At that meeting Mr. 
Keller was elected to the presidency. Convention plans were 
also formulated. Miss Eugenia Ziemer, assistant supervisor of 
physical education in Minneapolis, is the convention manager. 

The district convention will be held at the Nicollet Hotel 
in Minneapolis, April 16-19. An excellent program is being 
planned, and it is hoped that everyone will come and help to 


. make it a noteworthy meeting. Plan now to attend and if you 


are not already a member of the Association, plan to join now 
or at convention time. Convention fees will be $1.00 for mem- 
bers, $2.00 for non-members, $ .50 for student members, and 
$1.00 for student non-members. 

The district convention ends on Saturday morning, April 19, 
and members may attend the District convention and reach 
Seattle in time for the national convention by going directly 
from Minneapolis. It is hoped that the Central District will be 
well represented in Seattle. 


WYOMING By Helen Newland 

Plans are being laid de: the W yoming Health Department 
for a statewide trip for its new mobile x-ray unit. The staff 
of the mobile truck will provide free chest x-rays to all resi- 
dents of the state, and a chest clinic will be conducted in 
various parts of Wyoming. Doctors, nurses, technicians, and 
drivers for the project will be furnished by the State Depart- 
ment of Health. 

A comparison of notes between the boys’ and girls’ intra- 
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mural departments of the Cheyenne High School shows a 
definite swing toward participation in individual sports. Cross- 
country running, a comparatively new sport in our section of 
the country, attracted 35 participants among the high school 
boys. Forty-five sophomore, junior, and senior boys ‘entered 
the boys’ intramural boxing tournament, and two boys’ swim- 
ming groups have been organized. 

Seventy-five girls have chosen to concentrate on riflery for 
the winter term of intramural sports, and 36 bowl with the 
Saturday morning high school girls’ bowling league. Pingpong, 
has attracted 45 other girls. Meanwhile, two afternoons a 
week, approximately 35 girls attend the open swimming hour. 
All of these activities are intramural and extracurricular in 
nature. 

NEBRASKA . By Wilma Gimmestad 

Miss Violet DuBois has been appointed assistant director 
of health education in the State Department of Health. Miss 
DuBois holds the degree of Master of Public Heatlh, from the 
School of Public Health, University of Michigan. She formerly 
taught in the schools of Omaha. 

Mr. Harold K. Fuller, assistant director of health education, 
State Department of Health, has returned from a semester 
of postgraduate study at the School of Public Health, Univer- 
sity of Michigan. 

The State Health Planning Committee, in cooperation with 
local school and community groups, will hold a series of health 
education institutes late in February and early in March in 
different parts of the state. The hospital survey, the school 
lunch, the services of the State Health Department to com- 
munities, and the specific public health problems as presented 
by local committees in each instance are among the subjects 
for discussion on the institute programs. 

The Nebraska Tuberculosis Association has invited each of 
the 93 county superintendents to select a representative teacher 
to attend one of the health education workshops directed by the 
State Department of Health and the State Deparment of Public 
Instruction. The association, through its executive committee, 
has authorized the use of the tuberculosis seal sale money 
for this study. 

The mobile x-ray unit of the State Department of Health 
is much in use. All college students have been x-rayed since 
the opening of school and county programs are in progress. 
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By Claire M. Johnston 
Castlemont High School, Castlemont, Calif. 

The Women’s National Officials Rating Committee is a 
standing committee of NSWA and represents sixty-one affi- 
liated local boards of women’s officials. Approximately twenty 
years ago this committee was formed to standardize and im- 
prove officiating in girls’ basketball. In recent years other sports 
have been added—softball, volleyball, and tennis. It is hoped 
that swimming will be included in the near future. 

The Houston board of officials, chairman, Ruth Mottley, 1715 
West Alabama, Apartment 3, Houston 6, Texas, became affili- 
ated in November. 

The Central Massachusetts board of officials, chairman, Mar- 
garet Phillips, High School of Commerce, Worcester, has again 
become active. 

The war necessarily curtailed the expansion program which 
had been planned to assist in the formation of new boards. This 
is now well underway. Judges from Denton, Texas, conducted 
an examination at Little Rock, Arkansas, in November and 
other clinics and examinations are already scheduled in Flor- 
ida, Kentucky, and Alabama. Assistance in forming new 
boards has been requested by groups in the following states: 
Louisiana, New Mexico, Ohio, and Utah. Any group which 
wishes to organize a board should consult the WNORC sec- 
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tion of the current basketball guide for procedures and write the 
chairman of WNORC if assistance is needed. 

Meetings for national judges, board chairmen and national 
officials are scheduled for the national and district conventions. 
It is hoped that a large number will find it possible to attend. 

An additional name to be placed on the Film Study Com- 
mittee list is that of Violet Kregis, public schools, Cape May, 
New Jersey. 


ILLINOIS By Dorothy Hoadley 

The NSWA state renanaebilien from Illinois has appointed 
a state committee composed of one member from each of the 
Illinois Education Association divisions in the state. These 
divisions have long been in existence for purposes of adminis- 
tration and leadership in general education, and provide an 
equitable distribution of committee members throughout the 
state. These committee members act as chairmen in their own 
divisions and may appoint local committees to help them if 
they wish. The division chairmen are as follows: Black Hawk 
—Louise Piano, East Moline High School; Central—Zora Cer- 
nich, Illinois Normal University, Normal; Chicago—Geraldine 
Rennert, secretary of the Illinois League of High School Girls’ 
Athletic Associations, 11 South LaSalle Street, Chicago 3; 
Dupage—Margaret Fluent, Downers Grove High School; East 
Central—Martha Wetzel, Champaign High School; Eastern— 
Aline Elliott, Eastern Illinois State Teachers College, Charles- 
ton; Illinois Valley—Evelyn Stalter, LaSalle-Peru High School, 
La Salle; Lake Shore—Miriam Fager, Riverside High School ; 
Mississippi—Mabel Ahern, Quincy Public Schools; North- 
eastern—Helen Mahany, Joliet High School; Northwestern— 
Mabel Brill, Rockford East High School; Peoria—Tressie 
Masocco, Peoria High School; Rock River—Mr. Vivian Peter- 
son, Sterling High School; South Central—Clella Daly, Feit- 
shans High School, Springfield; Southeastern—Theresa Iva- 
nuck, Clay City High School; Southern—Doris Camp, Eldorado 
High School; Southwestern—Barbara Kerch, Granite City High 
School; Western—Jeanette Bergland, Lombard Junior High 
School, Galesburg. ; 

Through correspondence or local meetings, these chairmen 
are attempting to contact all women in the field of physical 
education and recreation in their divisions, and to acquaint 
them with NSWA publications and standards. 

In November, NSWA exhibits were held at the three fall 
meetings of the Illinois Association for Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. In charge of these exhibits were Bar- 
bara Kerch at East St. Louis; Zora Cernich at Illinois State 
Normal University, Normal; and Mrs. Catherine Wilkening at 
Northern Illinois State Teachers College, DeKalb. 


NORTH CAROLINA . By Ethel L. Martus 

The North Carolina state committee of the National Sec- 
tion on Women’s Athletics met at the Women’s College of the 
University of North Carolina on Saturday, December 7. This 
meeting was devoted to a discussion of the existing problems 
in athletics for girls and women in North Carolina, and to 
the assignment of individual committee members in the con- 
certed committee plans for the solution of these problems dur- 
ing the current school year. 

The discussions were stimulating and thought provoking. 
The following pertinent problems were discussed: statewide, 
thoughtful, adequate publicity; selling the program of athletics 
for girls and women; standards for competitive athletics for 
the NSWA state com- 
the services of the NSWA state 


girls and women in North Carolina; 
mittee and the WNORC; 








committee in the promotion of sound athletics for college 
women and for high school girls; the services of the NSWA 
state committee to leaders of recreation; NSWA standards as 
presented to professional students in professional training in- 
stitutions in North Carolina; the participation in and contriby- 
tion of the NSWA committee to the state association; plans for 
the spring meeting of the NSWA committee. 

Through the discussion of each problem, the committee ar- 
rived at definite action to be taken by individual committee 
members, and the course to be taken by the committee as a 
whole. The next Newsletter from the advisor on health and 
physical education in the State Department is to be devoted to 
materials and standards in athletics for girls and women. The 
NSWA committee will compile all materials for this issue of 
the bulletin. An attractive flyer is being prepared for distriby- 
tion to all school libraries in the state urging the purchase of 
a complete set of sport guides and a subscription to the Sports 
Bulletin. This was sent out during the first week in January 
and a good response is anticipated. ; 

We feel especially fortunate to have Mrs. Ruth White Fink 
on our committee this year. Mrs. Fink and her husband are 
at the University of North Carolina at Chapel Hill. 


RHODE ISLAND : By Kaye Hunt 

The NSWA committee in ‘Rhode ttend has been successful 
in organizing a Rhode Island girls’ industrial basketball league. 
Three planning meetings were held at which time industrial 
personnel directors, along with the committee, discussed rules 
of eligibility, time and place of league play, choice of an ap- 
propriate playing outfit, and method of scoring to determine 
league standing. 

An advisory council was appointed to stand by in matters 
that will need impartial judgment at a later date. This group 
discussed at some length the pro’s and con’s of material awards 
to be given at the end of the league. It was finally agreed 
that any awards that were to be given to the individual players 
by each plant itself were to be given in the privacy of the 
plant. A joint banquet at which the winning team will be 
hostess was the final agreement. This is a decisive victory 
for NSWA since individual and material awards have been 
paramount in the league in the past. League play started on 
Wednesday, December 11, at 8 Pp. m. at the Providence YWCA 
gymnasium. 

Mrs. E. W. Hopkins, chairman of the Rhode Island board 
of officials arranged a demonstration game for the benefit of 
the teams who will play in the Rhode Island girls’ industrial 
basketball league. A thorough explanation and interpretation 
of rules (fouls and violations) was given under an actual play- 
ing situation. The teams themselves later remarked that they 
found the demonstration very helpful to them. 


IDAHO ; By Katy Rae Boyer 

Mrs. Irene Marks, re ae Stuhe basketball chairman for 
NSWA, held a basketball clinic for the northern Idaho area, 
November 16. Majors and minors in the class on management 
of women’s athletics assisted. 

Miss Patti Utgard, instructor in modern dance at the Uni- 
versity of Idaho, attended the first Pacific Northwest Modern 
Dance Conference held in Seattle, November 29 through De- 
cember 1. 

Tournaments held under the Women’s Athletic Association 
this fall were won by Naomi Grant in tennis and table tennis, 
and by the freshman class in soccer. Due to the coal shortage 
and the resultant closing of the pool, the Duffer Swimming 
Meet was postponed. 


IOWA By Wilma Kerr Smith 

The Iowa NSWA committee — on November 7 at the an- 
nual physical education meetings in Des Moines. Tentative 
plans were made to hold sports clinics in each of the seven 
districts in the state. Our aim was to have the clinics organ- 
ized and carried out by trained people from our colleges for 
the purpose of assisting physical education teachers and those 
in related fields. 

We are also pledging our assistance to the Girl Scouts. We 
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have accepted the challenge of acting as program consultants 
in the field of sports and games when needed. We have also 
offered to help them with folk and square dancing, as it is 
to be a major part of most Juliette Low World Friendship 
Rallies the week of March 12. 


GEORGIA . ee ew el hehe) 6By Llewellyn Wilburn 

The Georgia state committee of the National Section on 
Women’s Athletics met on November 23 at Agnes Scott Col- 
lege, Decatur, Georgia. Miss Alice Schriver, former chairman 
of NSWA and present editor of the Sports Bulletin was a guest 
at this meeting. 

The first activity of the committee was a basketball clinic 
held in Atlanta. During this clinic, a high school basketball 
game was held at the beginning of the week. Two of the best 
women officials in the area officiated and their decisions were 
interpreted to the spectators by Miss Alice Schriver. After 
the game, coaches and officials had an opportunity to ask ques- 
tions. Later in the week, theoretical and practical examinations 
were given. At this time, the Misses Alice Schriver, Jimmy 
Mims, and Llewellyn Wilburn renewed their national ratings 
and Miss Glynise Smith received her rating for the first time. 

All colleges in the state will be contacted this year and asked 
to present NSWA standards to the students. Radio time will 
be asked for and a closer contact with the Parent-Teacher 
organization is planned. The Georgia High School Associa- 
tion sends guides free of charge to all high schools desiring 
them. 


SAN FRANCISCO 

Pat Pace, president of the San Francisco Bay Counties board 
of women’s officials, and the members of the board sponsored a 
clinic on women’s basketball on January 16 at Hearst Gym- 
nasium, University of California at Berkeley. 

The latest basketball rules were discussed and interpreted. 
Nationally rated officials conducted a game. between students. 
Time was allowed for discussion of coaching and other common 
problems. 

A special invitation to attend the clinic was issued to all 
teachers, coaches, and recreation directors in the Bay Area 
with emphasis on the need of a thorough knowledge of bas- 
ketball rules and their interpretation if good teaching is to be 
accomplished. 
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By Frances Wayman 
Fort Worth Public Schools, Fort Worth, Texas 


Mrs. Mary Ella Soule, president, Southern District 
AAHPER, has announced that the following national leaders 
will participate at the Memphis meeting, March 12-15: Dr. 
C. H. McCloy, Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Miss Laurentine 
Collins, Miss Helen Manley, and Miss Bess Goodykoontz. 


ALABAMA a a By Lucille Wyman 

Dr. Margaret McCall, president of the Southern Association 
of Physical Education for College Women, announces that 
the annual meeting of this organization will be held in Memphis, 
Tennessee, immediately prior to the meeting of the Southern 
District from March 12-15. Definite dates and a program out- 
line for the meeting will be announced in a forthcoming issue 
of the Journal. Dues should be sent to Dr. Anne Schley 
Duggan, chairman of membership, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton, Texas. Dr. McCall, head of the department 
of health, physical education, and recreation at Alabama Col- 
lege, has announced that majors in health and physical education 
have attained 100 percent membership in the state association 
and in the national association. 

New members of the staff of the department of health, 
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physical education, and recreation at Alabama College include 
Miss Mildred Deason, Miss Mary Fitzpatrick, Miss Eleanor 
Foreman, and Miss Cordelia Lundquist. Miss Deason is a 
graduate of Alabama College and Miss Foreman, of Stephens 
College and the University of Alabama. Miss Fitzpatrick, who 
is supervisor of student teachers, received her master’s degree 
from Peabody College and has a background of several years 
of teaching experience in the public schools of Tennessee. Miss 
Lundquist received the bachelor of science degree from Winona 
State Teachers College at Winona, Minnesota, and the master 
of arts degree from the University of Iowa. She served as 
research assistant in the department of physical education at 
the University of Iowa immediately prior to coming to Alabama 
College. 


FLORIDA oh nee Ne By Yvonne Marchesseau 

Greater Miami is justly proud of its board of women officials 
whose outstanding work has been responsible for a great im- 
provement in girls’ and women’s athletics in the county. 
Since the board was organized in 1941, its membership has 
grown tremendously. Thirty adult officials and 63 student 
officials now belong to the organization. National, local, and 
intramural ratings are given annually in volleyball, basketball, 
badminton, softball, and tennis. 


All junior and senior high schools are urged to train student 
officials and then bring them to the clinics and examinations 
offered by the board in the above sports. These students are 
invaluable, not only in their own school program, but also at 
the county sports days. Here they assist adult officials in con- 
ducting the games. 


Adult and student officials also serve in various community 
leagues and tournaments throughout the county. Recently 
at the state volleyball tournament at Miami Beach, adult mem- 
bers of the board officiated, assisted by the student officials. 


Chairman of the board is Mrs. Marion Wood Huey. Other 
officers are Mrs. Catherine Sample, vice chairman; Ella 
Fowinkle, secretary; Nadine Bodie, treasurer. The board is 
planning to assist in the organization of new boards at Key 
West and West Palm Beach. 


The girls’ physical education department at Shenandoah 
Junior High School recently <ompleted a most interesting unit 
in barn dancing. Miami's ideal climate made it possible for 
this unit to be conducted outdoors. The girls made bonnets 
and the boys brought straw hats. This bit of costume added 
to the spirit of the class program and made it one of the most 
popular units with the students. Grades from the seventh 
through the ninth participated. Instructors in charge were 
Yvonne Marchesseau and Ella Fowinkle. 

On the completion of the unit each class had a party during 
its physical education period. Prizes were awarded to the 
best dressed couple and to the best dancing square. Parents 
of the students furnished lemonade and cookies for refreshments 
and also acted as judges. 

Several weeks later the Girls’ Sports Club, in an effort to 
raise money for school letters and athletic awards, gave a barn 
dance and opened it to the entire student body. Over a thous- 
and tickets were sold. Prizes were awarded and refreshments 
were served. Many boys attended the dance, in costume, and 
found that barn dancing can be fun! 

In a recent survey of six hundred freshmen women at the 
University of Miami, undertaken to determine recreational 
interests, horseback riding ranked highest with 221 women. 
Other sports in order were swimming, 172; tennis, 151; 
basketball, 147; bowling, 125; volleyball, 123; table tennis, 106; 
archery, 84; softball, 83; golf, 64; and water ballet, 61. 

Groups have already started in swimming and water ballet. 
Volleyball: intramurals include twelve sorority and six inde- 
pendent teams. Teams are divided into three leagues with the 
winners and runners-up in each league playing a round robin 
for the championship. A three-year trophy will be given to 
the winning sorority with individual medals to members of 
the winning team and runner-up. A bowling league will start 
soon, 

The PEM Club composed of physical education majors is 




















officiating at all intramural volleyball games. All majors took 
the national volleyball officials’ rating examination. 

The Womens’ Athletic Association was organized this fall 
and is making plans for awarding letters to members. 


GEORGIA a a ee? By Thomas E. McDonough 

Miss Helen Manley, president of the AAHPER, has an- 
nounced that a workshop in health and physical education for 
elementary teachers will be held at Memphis during the South- 
ern District convention. Reports of the workshop deliberations 
will be read before two general sessions. 

The South Georgia College, Douglas, Georgia, is developing 
a well rounded program in health education, athletics, and 
recreation. John D. McMullan, former head coach at the 
University of South Carolina, is in charge of the physical 
education program and is being assisted by Miss Elizabeth 
Bostick who supervises the girls’ activities. 

The University of Georgia reports that the large gymnasium 
and swimming pool built by the Navy during the war and 
formerly known as Dahlgren Hall was rededicated and officially 
named Stegeman Hall. This ceremony took place on Home- 
coming Day, November 2. The late Herman Stegeman ‘was 
the first director of physical education for men at the Univer- 
sity of Georgia. 

Mr. Lynn Keyes, president of the Georgia state association, 
is Organizing a consultant service for schools, clubs, P.T.A.’s, 
and other organizations in Georgia. Many leaders in health 
and physical education in the state have assured Mr. Keyes 
that they will be pleased to cooperate in this project. 

Mr. Eugene Garhee, formerly head of the department of 
physical education, Appalachian State Teachers College, Boone, 
N. C., has recently joined the University of Géorgia physical 
education staff and is located at the University Extension 
Division at Savannah, Georgia. 

Mr. George Syme, formerly director of the recreation 
division of the Federal Security Agency in Atlanta, is now 
at West Georgia College at Carrolton directing a recreation 
project. 

Mr. jeff West, Cairo, has been named chairman of the second 
district and Mr. V. C. McGinty, Newman, has been named 
chairman of the fourth district of the Georgia state association. 

Mr. Lyle Welser, coach of gymnastics at Georgia School 
of Technology, has organized a gymnastics team. This team is 
sponsoring a series of exhibitions. The various acts consist of 
work on apparatus, free-arm drills, bronze tableaus, silver 
wand drills, indian club drills, tiger leaping, clown numbers, 
folk dancing, and pyramids. High schools and colleges inter- 
ested in such an exhibition or demonstration should contact 
Mr. Welser. 

Mr. Ralph J. Andrews, formerly head of the Fourth Corps 
Area, Reconstructive and Reconditioning Service, United States 
Army, is now director of the City Recreation Department, 
Raleigh, North Carolina. 

The third annual statewide conference of recreation workers 
will be held in Atlanta, March 10, 11, and 12, 1947. The con- 
ference will be sponsored by the Georgia Recreation Workers 
Association, the Georgia Citizens Council’s Recreation Divi- 
sion, the Fulton County Park and Recreation Commission, and 
the City of Atlanta Park Department’s Recreation Division. 
Prominent leaders in the field of recreation and special repre- 
sentatives in related fields will be present to discuss the 
progress made by recreation and the advance plans for its 
future development. 


LOUISIANA ees By Guy W. Nesom 

The Louisiana Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation has a feeling of pride in the number of its 
accomplishments during the present year. Under the leadership 
of Mrs. Mary Bush’ Bales, the organization set a quota of 
125 members. It actually reached 380 prior to its state meeting. 
This number has‘ since increased greatly. The state organiza- 
tion had a national membership quota of 224 but the total had 
reached 236 members prior to the state meeting. A_ third 


praiseworthy accomplishment was the fact that in each of the 








seven districts of the state an active district organization was 
set up and profitable meetings were held by these groups, 
A further accomplishment was the successful health workshop 
for college teachers, public school teachers, and public health 
personnel held at Southeastern Louisiana College in September, 
1946. These and many other forward steps point to a banner 
year for health, physical education, and recreation in Louisiana, 

The state association held its annual convention in conjunc- 
tion with the Louisiana Teachers Association on November 26, 
1946, in Shreveport, Louisiana. The program was as follows, 
In the morning Miss Helen Manley, president, AAHPER, 
addressed the group on the topic, “Recent Developments jn 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation as Successful 
Applications of Wartime Experiences.” This was followed by 
a symposium on the workshop technique with Dr. J. W. 
Brouillette of Louisiana State University as dycussion leader, 
At the luncheon meeting addresses were presented by Mrs, 
Mary B. Bales, president of the state association; Mrs. Thelma 
Z. Kyser, first state president, Dr. J. W. Kistler, president- 
elect, and Miss Helen Manley. In the afternoon meetings of 
the Elementary Section, Secondary Section, and College Sec- 
tion were held followed by a demonstration of physical educa- 
tion activities to meet the needs of children under the direction 
of Miss Frances Davis, Byrd High School, Shreveport. 


NORTH CAROLINA... . By Charles Spencer 

Under the leadership of Mrs. Jack Hodges, the health and 
physical education department provides both students and 
faculty of Appalachian State Teachers College with a whole- 
some recreation program in the girl’s gymnasium every evening 
from 6 to 8 p.m. The students may choose from many activi- 
ties for which equipment is furnished by the college. Some 
prefer social dancing. Others choose to play badminton, ping 
pong, shuffleboard, darts, all types of card games, chess, domi- 
noes, and table games. Each Saturday night the gymnasium 
is converted into an informal ballroom, each college depart- 
ment and club sponsoring a dance in turn. For the faculty a 
play night has been conducted for the past six years. All 
equipment is made available to staff members on this night 
following the student recreation program. 

The department of health and physical education at the 
college has two new staff members this year. Mr. G. Frederick 
Kirchner, formerly in the Navy and previously director of 
intramural sports at Clemson College, is teaching in this de- 
partment. Mrs. Joy Miller Kirchner joined the women’s staff 
in September. The college is planning a recreation workshop 
which will be held during the summer months and which will 
be sponsored by the health and physical education department. 


SCUTH CAROLINA... . By Julia H. Post 

Interest in volleyball is developing in the state. A number 
of schools and colleges have had or plan to have tournaments. 
Among them are the University High School in Columbia, 
Memminger in Charleston, Marion High School, Brunson 
High School, and Converse College. A volleyball officials’ 
rating examination was held at Limestone College on Friday, 
December 13, with Dorothy Chamings, chairman of the state 
basketball officials’ rating board in charge, assisted by Gertrude 
Knelleken, also of the Winthrop College Staff. 

Anderson Girls’ High School reports that of the total 
number of girls taking physical education, there are twenty 
teams participating in an intramural hockey tournament. 

Coker College has added riding to its program this year. 
Roy Adams, formerly in charge of the riding at Limestone 
College, is assisted by Donald Snyder. 

The assembly program for December 10 at Winthrop Col- 
lege was presented by the department of physical education. 
The program was the annual Christmas program and consisted 
of three parts: a folk festival program, Christmas in Holland, 
by the classes in folk dance and the Folk Dance Club, directed 
by Julia H. Post; two tap dances, “Skatérs Waltz” and 
“Swing,” by the class in tap dance, directed by Mrs. John W. 
Moore; and two numbers by the modern dance classes, the 
Apprentice Dance Group and the Dance Group, “Toy Shop” 
and “Sacred Meditation,” directed by Mrs. G. H. Aull. 
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The state association meeting was held November 29 in the 
main auditorium of the Houston Public Library. As usual this 
state meeting is held in conjunction with the Texas State 
Teachers Association. The program, as dutlined by Mr. P. C. 
Cobb, state president, included the following addresses : 
“Present-Day Challenges in Health Education,” Mrs. Bell 
Blackwell, director of nurses in the Houston public schools; 
“Postwar Trends in Physical Education,” Mr. Harry Fouke, 
director of health and physical education, University of 
Houston; “Modern Trends in Recreation,” Mr. Van Arsdale, 
southwest representative of the National Recreation Association. 

Dr. and Mrs. Jesse F. Williams visited the campus of the 
University of Texas for three days on their return trip to 
California from the East. The number of members in the men’s 
physical education majors’ club has risen to 130, the largest 
in its history at the University. The department of physical 
education has over 30 graduate students this semester. Nine 
students are working on doctors’ degrees in the department. 

Texas has been selected as one of five states to which the 
Kellogg Foundation will give grants to assist in a project for 
in-service and pre-service training of teachers for the promo- 
tion of health education. The University is one of five colleges 
in Texas which will work with selected school systems in 
improving their health programs. Each of these colleges will 
employ a full-time specialist in health education to direct the 
project. 

Bill Crenshaw and Joe Bolling, who have recently been 
released from the Navy, have returned to the staff of the 
department of physical education for men. Congratulations 
to Mr. McLean upon the completion of 30 years of teaching 
in the department of physical training for men. 

A trampoline has recently been acquired for use in the service 
courses in tumbling for men at the University of Texas. 

The football team battled its way into the Southwest Con- 
ference Championship, earning the honor of competing in the 
Optimist Bowl at Houston, December 21. The team was trained 
by Mr. Odus Mitchell, head coach, and Mr. D. B. Walker, 
assistant coach. 

The annual picnic welcoming new majors and minors to 
the women’s division of the department was held early in the 
semester on the grounds of the new club house and golf course. 

A harvest square dance sponsored by the Women’s Recre- 
ation Association was staged on the concrete terrace in the 
recreation park in October. The area was enclosed with 
fences trimmed with colorful fall vines, leaves, and berries 
and lighted by strings of electric lights. Refreshments were 
sold at booths decorated according to the season. Among the 
visitors were square dance teams from Denton, Dallas, and 
Fort Worth. Raymond Smith of Dallas, former North Texas 
football star and graduate of the health, physical education, 
and recreation department, called the squares. Music was 
furnished by Mr. Smith’s fiddle band. 

The women’s division of the department held open house at 
the North Texas Homecoming, November 23. 


Nine girls were chosen members of the honorary varsity 
volleyball squad at the close of the women’s recreation asso- 
ciation intramurals. They are Billie Sewell, Ringgold; La- 
verne Keahey, Canton; Valeta Rutherford, Greenwood; Ruth 
Blalock, Harleton; Dorinda Ward, Gainesville; Virginia Gates, 
Huntington; Frances Walling, Munday; Ann Jacobi, Electra; 
Eileen Wright, Petrolia. 


The staff of the women’s division gave a Christmas party for 
the women students majoring in health, physical education, and 
recreation. A feature of the party was a “professional Christ- 
mas stocking” for each girl. In addition to the usual candy 
and nuts, the stockings contained small advertising gifts from 
firms manufacturing products concerned with health, physical 
education, and recreation. 


The modern dance group danced four religious and festive 
dances commemorating the Christmas season on the Yuletide 
Program presented December 17 by North Texas State Col- 
lege. On the program appeared student-artists in ‘music, 
drama, and the dance. The Modern Dance Club is directed 
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by Dr. Donnie Cotteral. Miss Margaret Morriss is assistant 
director. 

The students and faculty of the women’s division has a 100 
percent membership in the American Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, the Texas Association for 
Health, Physical Education, and Recreation, and the local 
organization. 

A Mexican Christmas party was given for the members of 
Rho Chapter of Delta Psi Kappa. Mexican decorations were 
used and Mexican food was served. A “pinata” stuffed with 
candy and toys was suspended from the ceiling. In. true 
Mexican fashion the pinata was broken, releasing the contents. 
Each person then chose a gift from among the gayly wrapped 
packages. 


VIRGINIA g, APs EY es By Eliot V. Graves 

Mr. G. E. Quirk has come to the division of physical and 
health education, Virginia State Department of Education, to 
fill the vacancy left by the resignation of Mr. R. G. Rich- 
ardson. Mr. Quirk was formerly director of physical and 
health education of the Danville schools. 

Dr. Harold K. Jack, state director of health, physical edu- 
cation, and recreation for Minnesota, for the past ten years, 
has accepted a position with the State Department of Educa- 
tion’ in Virginia. Dr. Jack began his new work in Jan- 
uary, 1947, and will assume the responsibility of the division 
of physical and health education upon the retirement of Eliot 
V. Graves. We feel that Virginia is very fortunate in se- 
curing the services of Dr. Jack who is well known for his 
ability and accomplishments in the field of health, physical 
education, and recreation. . 





News from the + 
« Dance Section 











By Katharine Wolfe 
Public Schools, Seattle, Wash. 


Isn’t there any dancing in Delaware, District of Columbia, 
Maine, Maryland, New Hampshire, New Jersey, or Rhode Is- 
land? What is the matter with Arkansas, Florida, Georgia, 
Kentucky, Mississippi, North Carolina, and Tennessee? Are 
the Midwest District states really on their toes more than other 
states? What about Minnesota, Arizona, and Idaho? Are they 
allergic to the fine arts of terpsichore? Last fall your dance 
editor sent out 300 questionnaires to schools, colleges, and 
recreational centers throughout the country. A few were re- 
turned very promptly, others still straggle in, but over half of 
them evidently found their way to a convenient waste basket 
or became submerged on the desk of a busy dance instructor. 
Editors, being human, tend to draw conclusions. Your dance 
editor in particular is partial to statistics, so instead of hush- 
ing up the disgrace of those whose failure to reply relegated 
themselves and their institutions to the blacklist, the following 
results are set forth for all to see. 


Eastern Section: 60 letters sent. Replies received: Connecti- 
cut, 1; Massachusetts, 4; New York, 6; Pennsylvania, 4; Ver. 
mont, 1. 

Southern Section: 44 letters sent. Replies received: Alabama, 
1; Louisiana, 4; Oklahoma, 2; South Carolina, 1; Texas, 2; 
Virginia, 3. 

Midwest Section: 68 letters sent. Replies received: Illinois, 
8; Indiana, 3; Michigan, 6; Ohio, 5; West Virginia, 2; Wis- 
consin, 4. (All states reported). 

Central Section: 30 letters sent. Keplies received: Colorado, 
7; Iowa, 1; Kansas, 2; Missouri, 1; Nebraska, 2. 

Southwest Section: 25 letters sent. Replies received: Cali- 
fornia, 8; Nevada, 1; Utah, 2. (Highest percentage of replies 
for any section.) 
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NATIONAL DANCE SECTION 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation 


Sample Ballot, 1947 


(Vote for one person for each office) 
National Chairman, 1947-49 (to succeed Mary E. 
Whitney) : 

[1 Dudley Ashton, State University of Iowa 

(1) Alma Hawkins, George Williams College 
Member-at-Large, 1947-49, (to succeed Claudia M. Read) : 

1 May Atherton, Cornell University 

1 Lois Ellfeldt, University of Southern California 
Advisory Member, 1947-49 (to succeed Margaret 
H’Doubler) : 

1 Dorothy LaSalle, Wayne University 

O Mary P. O’Donnell, City College of New York 

NO VOTE LEGAL WITHOUT SIGNATURE 
Signature pee Agee ee ee ee Baek 
Professional Address 
Member AAHPER 

All elections will take place at district as well as the 
national convention. In case you do not attend elections 
at the Dance Section business meeting at the national 
convention, mail your vote in April to Jane Fox, Na- 
tional Secretary, Dance Section, Indiana University, 
Bloomington, Ind. 

Nore: Anyone wishing to place additional names upon 
ballot must have signatures of ten members. This in- 
formation must be mailed to chairman of Nominating 
Committee, Helen B. Knight, Louisiana State Univer- 
sity, Baton Rouge, La., by February 10. 




















Northwest Section: About 75 letters sent. Replies received: 
Montana, 2; Oregon, 2; Washington, 22 (including 12 from 
Seattle). 

Those states listed at the beginning of this column failed to 
send in any reply at all. 

Teachers in general and dance teachers in particular need 
to take a bit of time to sell their wares, to let people know 
what they are doing and why. This column will settle down to 
be the private publicity organ of a relatively few schools un- 
less the rest of us get busy. Incidentally where are the re- 
ports of those Christmas programs some of you said you were 
going to present? In the last few months most of the ma- 
terial has come from the eastern section with a sprinkling of 
reports from the Midwest, while the west coast has been 
unduly featured because the dance editor can personally solicit 
last-minute items to fill up her alloted space. Let’s hope this 
plea brings many more letters. 

x ok 


In Ithaca, New York, May Atherton’s Cornell College Dance 
Club started the season with a tea for sponsors and about 30 
new members, chosen by tryout to enter the beginning and in- 
termediate dance groups. Mrs. Judith Kobrin Brown has 
joined the staff of the department of physical education to teach 
rhythmics and supervise the beginners’ group in Dance Club. 
For eight years she attended the Neighborhood Playhouse 
School of the Theatre in New York and has studied with 
Martha Graham, Charles Weidman, and the New Dance Group. 
Linda Rannells, president of Dance Club, started a dance class 
for small children last fall under the supervision of Miss Ath- 
erton. On December 1 the advanced group of Dance Club 
presented a lecture-demonstration at the Syracuse Museum of 
Fine Arts for a meeting sponsored by the Dance Art Associa- 
tion of Syracuse. A preview of this program was given the 
preceding Saturday in Risley Hall at Cornell. Special guest 
was Betty Sanders, folk singer of New York, who concluded 
the program with a group of folk ‘songs. On December 3, 
Miss Atherton was guest speaker at a meeting of the Ithaca 
College Chapter of Phi Delta Pi, national physical education 
sorority. She spoke on.the basic elements of dance and dis- 


cussed problems of composition, particularly as related to the 





. folk songs and danced by Gertrude Yang. 


use of space and time. The advanced group of Dance Clyb 
presented a series of studies illustrative of the points discussed 

The dance workshop program of Bennington College wis 
presented in the college theatre on December 12, 13, and 14 
Directed by Martha Hill and William Bales, each member of 
the dance group presented an original composition. Solo com- 
positions were “Opening Dance” by Joan Roessle, “Dance 
Song” by Janet Reibel, sketch for dance to be entitled “The 
Web” by Olga Balasenowich, “La Vienta a la Puerta” by 
Suzanne Crane, “First Snowfall” by Barbara Corey, “Seems 
to Me Like Five” by Patsi Birsh, “The Pleasures of Merely 
Circulating” by Ann Hart, and three lyrics, “The Butterfly,” 
“Boatman’s Song” and “Misting Rain,” composed to Chinese 
Linda Lion pre- 
sented her senior project, “The Jungle, A Fable of Power” 
with music specially composed by Hazel Johnson and script by 
Miss Lion. The various episodes in the long composition repre- 
sented Invocation to Power, Ritual of Submission, The New- 
comer (bearer of a New Faith), Conversion of the Populace 
Initiation of the Newcomer, Contest for Power, Defeat of the 
Newcomer, Revenge of the Populace, and Impasse. Miss Lion 
performed the role of the Newcomer while the Demagogues 
and the Populace were danced by the members of the dance 
group. Other group compositions were “The Passionate Pil- 
grims,” composed and danced by Suzanne Crane, Amelia Lan- 
dry, and Joan Roessle, “Siren Song” composed and directed by 
Letitia Evans, “L’Attente” composed and directed by Beth Ol- 
son ,and “Ladies, Ladies!” composed and directed by Diana 
Gellman. 

The Dance Club at Southern Illinois Normal University 
gave its first performance of the season at a school assembly 
on December 19. Directed by Miss Jean Stehr, the group pre- 
sented “O Holy Night!” with choreography by Nell Bradley 
and group. The dance was an ABA form in which a duo and 
two larger groups, assisted by a vocal. soloist, expressed the 
joyful and prayerful mood of the Christmas season. A repeat 
performance was given for the people of Cardondale on De- 
cember 20 as part of a joint program of the chorus and Dance 
Clubs. 

Jacqueline Van Gaasbeek writes from the University of Ne- 
vada that Orchesis and the dance classes presented a program 
for the Women’s Faculty Club on December 7. The advanced 
class gave a technique demonstration and danced a “Study in 
Movement.” Other numbers were “Negroes at Play,” “The 
Land of Hades” (slaves confined to the underworld being 
tortured as they toil for the Evil Bosses), “Stylized Boogie,” 
and “Greek Ceremonial.” Another project of the Orchesis 
group is the planning of a series of professional dance pro- 
grams for the University including Barry Lynn and group 
and Virginia Tanner from Salt Lake City. 

The Northwest Modern Dance Conference held in Seattle 
November 29 to December 1 attracted representatives from 
the University of Nevada, Idaho, Oregon, and Washington, 
Washington State College, Oregon State College, Western 
Washington College of Education, Annie Wright Seminary of 
Tacoma, Helen Bush School of Seattle, and the Provincial 
Normal School of Vancouver, British Columbia, as well as 
teachers from various public schools of Washington and Brit- 
ish Columbia. The morning sessions of beginning and ad- 
vanced technique classes were conducted by Betty Thompson 
and Eleanor King with the final session being an analysis of 
approaches to dance composition led by Miss Thompson. These 
were followed by general discussion of problems of dance ac- 
companiment and administration. Afternoons were devoted to 
demonstration and discussion of methods of teaching modern 
dance in elementary school, high school, college, and recrea- 
tional centers led by Alice Gates from Washington State Col- 
lege, Eleanor King of the Bush School, and Katharine Wolfe 
of the Seattle schools and Intercultural Dance Workshop. The 
evening dance programs included “Harvest Dance” (Tansman), 
“Lento” and “Vivace” from “Orpheus” danced by pupils from 
the Bush School, “Three Harvest Dances” by the Intercultural 
Dance Workshop, “Pavane,” and a clever comedy entitled 
“When Nobody’s Looking” by the dance group from Washing- 
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ton State College. Eleanor King’s professional group per- 
formed “The Mothers Create” and “The Mothers Possess” 
from “She” to music from the “Jeremiah Symphony” by Bern- 

n. 
eae Gates contributed two hilarious solos, “American Play 
Party” (Nordhoff) and “Jaunt in a Donkey Cart” (Ibert) 
while Mary Jane Andrews from Victoria, B. C., danced “Marry 
in Haste” (Houston). An unusual flavor was given to the 
November 29 program by the classic Japanese dance “Fuku- 
Yama” performed by May Tsutsumoto and the Northwest 
Indian dances, “Makah Medicine Man’s Dance” and “Hoop 
Dance,” presented by Roger Ernesti. At the last session of the 
conference the hope was expressed that this might become an 
annual event. 

- 

In response to constant calls for music suitable for dance 
teaching, we suggest the following which have been sent to 
the dance editor’s desk in the last few weeks: Dance Rhythm 
by Sally Baker Hewitt of 332 Edward Street, Jackson, Michi- 
gan, a collection of simple compositions in assorted rhythms 
suitable for dance technique. This is especially useful in situ- 
ations where experienced accompanists are hard to obtain. 
Freda D. Miller, 8 Prospect Place, New York City 17, has 
written a number of compositions for technique, dances, and 
complete ballets, as well as music for tap dancing. Write 
to her for a catalogue. 
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By Carol C. Cornish 
Ballard High School, Seattle, Wash. 


WASHINGTON .. . «© s «© « + By Kay Fox 

The school of physical education of the State College of 
Washington, in cooperation with the State Department of 
Public Instruction, held its annual workshop in health and phy- 
sical education for high school teachers December 13 and 14, 
1946. The Friday morning program included an address by 
Harley Robertson, state director of health, physical educa- 
tion, and recreation. Miss Marjorie Eastabrooks, health con- 
sultant, State Department of Education, gave a progress report 
on the state course of study in health, physical education, and 
safety. Dr. Vincent DiGiovanna, Washington State College, 
gave a report on the Strayer Survey on Health, Physical Edu- 
cation, and Recreation. 

The Friday afternoon program included a men’s and women’s 
section on sports and athletics. 

The Saturday afternoon program included a basketball clinic 
for both men and women. | 

During this past November, the department of physical edu- 
cation for women at Washington State College sponsored sev- 
eral dance programs on the campus presented by Eleanor King, 


a well known professional dancer from Seattle. Miss King ° 
was a member of the Humphrey-Weidman group in New York~ 
for seven years. This is her fourth year in the Northwest, 


during which time she has become one of the outstanding 
leaders: in professional modern dance in this area. On De- 
cember 14 Miss King presented an excellent lecture demonstra- 
tion in the dance studio, and on the 15th, a master class, also 
in the studio, in which forty students participated, some of 
whom were beginners, some advanced, and some members 
of Orchesis. On the evening of the 14th, she presented a recital 
of solo dances in Bryan Hall Auditorium. Her program in- 
cluded three dances from an American folk suite, “Hornpipe,” 
“Hurdy-Gurdy,” and “Lonesome Train.” She also presented 
“Spirit Dance,” a dance which is based on a solo dance per- 
formed by the Northwest Indians of the Puget Sound area in 
mid-winter. Other dances on the program which were well 
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received by the audience were a suite of three dances entitled 
“Roads to Hell” (Pride, Sloth, and Envy) a satire cartoon in 
dance called “Peace—An Allegory,” and “To the West” to 
music by Roy Harris. 

At its first meeting in the fall of 1944-45, Miss Sheila Stan- 
ley of the University of Washington suggested that the Phy- 
sical Education Club sponsor badges which could be available 
to graduates for blazers, and she headed the committee that 
started working on this suggestion. In January the Physical 
Education Club voted that only graduates of the department 
should be allowed the privilege of wearing such an insignia. 
February, 1946, found the Club sponsoring a theatre party at 
the Repertory Theatre in order to raise money to buy these 
insignias. Elsie Trammel was responsible for this very suc- 
cessful activity. The badges were purchased and are now 
available to graduates. They are round and 4 inches in 
diameter with purple lettering on gold background. In the 
center is the seal of the university. Any graduate who wishes 
one may send her name and address and $1.25 to Lucille Tru- 
cano, c/o Miss Kathro Kidwell, Women’s Physical Education 
Department, University of Washington, Seattle 5, Washington. 

At Western Washington College of Education. one of the 


most popular classes for one credit is that in social dancing. 


Included in the class schedule as modern dance the men stu- 
dents misinterpreted it and registered. As a result the majority 
voted to make it modern social dance. It is one of the most 
hard-working classes we have. The returned veterans 
are excused from required physical education, and conse- 
quently there is a large group in our elective badminton and 
swimming classes. These classes are mixed and we find the 
men and women working together very well. Margaret Aitkin 
in the women’s department and Clyde W. McDonald, dean of 
men, and working part time in the men’s department, are ad- 
ditions to the physical education staff. 


MONTANA ran hia, By Elena M. Sliepcevich 

Undr the supervision of Mrs. Dahlberg, the Butte High School 
GAC held a physical education frolic with “Harvest Festival” 
as the theme on November 1. As a money-raising scheme the 
organization presented a variety show assembly in which they 
raised $100 for their treasury by charging ten cents’ admission. 

Volleyball, basketball, and badminton tournaments have been 
completed, and skating and swimming are the popular after- 
school activities at present. 

Fifteen women students at Montana State Normal College 
completed requirements for membership in WAA and were in- 
itiated at the annual Christmas Party December 9. Following 
the traditional candlelight service in which each girl received 
her pledge ribbon and membership card, Santa Claus appeared 
and distributed gifts to all present. 

Honored guests were Miss Marjorie Hamer, former di- 
rector of physical education and now dean of women, Miss 
Georgia Mathews, business manager, and honorary member 
of WAA, and Miss Elena M. Sliepcevich, present WAA spon- 
sor. Each was presented with a bouquet of roses in appre- 
ciation of her efforts on behalf of the organization. 

Concessions at the home basketball games at MSNC are in 
charge of the WAA members. The organization is also hand- 
ling the ushering at the games and plans to provide some half- 
time entertainment for future games. 


OREGON Bot a ee ous By Claude T. Cook 

The physical education program in the Bend schools has 
been drawing considerable comment throughout the state, not 
so much on the basis of accomplishment, but on the manner 
in which the program is organized and the methods used in 
quickly establishing it. Contrary to tradition the Bend program 
was approved by the Board of Education, upon the recommen- 
dation of the superintendent, within six months after the first 
steps were taken to bring it about. The program is on the 
way and its present success is due to the cooperative effort of 
the school administration, Board of Education, and the most 
important, the majority of the people in the community. 

It is of interest to note why popular support was so rapid in 
forthcoming. A good share of this was accomplished by using 
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FENCING 


Joseph Vince 


Mr. Vince combines the best feat- 
ures of each method—the French and 
Italian Schools in foil and the Hun- 
garian-Italian saber school—to form a 
successful system for teaching fencing. 


The three weapons — the Foil, the 
Epee or Dueling Sword and the Saber 
—are concisely and simply analyzed. 


6” x 9” illustrated . . . . $1.50 


BETTER BADMINTON 


Carl H. Jackson and Lester A. Swan 


Diagrams and line drawings aug- 
ment the text of the book and add to 
the clarity of the techniques and tac- 
tics. Especially useful for beginners. 


The grip and flexible wrist, the 
service made easy, rules and scoring— 
singles-doubles, footwork, pointers on 
general strategy. 


6”x9” illustrated . . . . $1.50 


ROLLER SKATING 
Bob Martin 


The author presents an instructive 
schedule for learning to roller skate in 
the ‘‘International Style’’-—the accep- 
ted standard for pleasure, tests and 
competition throughout the world. 


Table of contents: Forward skating, 
backward skating, edge running, prep- 
aration for skate dancing, the elemen- 
tary dances, figure skating, free skat- 
ing, speed skating. 


6”x9” illustrated . . . . $1.50 


Price changes effective Jan. 1, 1947 





Individual and Dual Sports Books 














BOWLING FOR ALL 


Joe Falcaro and Murray Goodman 


The techniques of the ever popular 
sport, Bowling, presented by the 
World’s undefeated Bowling Champ- 
ion. Includes a chapter on Duck Pins. 
Among the contents: 


Principles of bowling; types of de- 
livery; direction and speed; strikes and 
spares; women in bowling; teams’ 
leagues, tournaments—their organiza- 
tion and conduct. 


6”x9” illustrated . . . . $1.50 


TABLE TENNIS 


Jay Purves 


The purpose—to make table tennis 
easier and more enjoyable and to help 
reduce errors and insure more effi- 
cient learning. 


Includes: equipment, techniques of 
the game, the game of doubles, pitfalls 
of beginners and-their correction, tips 
for teachers, official rules, questions 
and answers, code of fair play. 


6”x9” illustrated . . . . $1.50 


FUNDAMENTAL HANDBALL 


Bernath E. Phillips 
Five parts of the book contain a 
study of the popular four-wall hand- 
ball. Separate section on the one-wall 
game. 


Among the contents: learning to 
play, the fundamentals, the shots. For 
the more advanced player: hopping the 
ball, the ‘‘Punch”’ ball, court strategy. 


6”x9” illustrated . . . . $1.50 


A. S. BARNE 
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Dance Books 


THE RUSSIAN-AMERICAN SONG and DANCE BOOK 


Marion Bergman 


In song—a delightful and instructive fragment of Russian 


folk history. 


The narrative background and simple music which accom- 
pany each song and dance bring to the reader the color, vigor, 


spirit, and aspirations of these people. 


Beautifully illustrated by Lucina Smith Wakefield. 


8”x 10” illustrated, music 


in the same series: 


THE CHINESE- -AMERICAN SONG AND GAME BOOK, 


A. Gertrude Jacobs . 


THE SPANISH-AMERICAN SONG AND GAME BOOK, 
Compiled by Workers of the Writers’ Program, Music 


$3.00 


$3.00 





Program, and Art Program of the W.P.A. in New Mexico $3.00 


MODERN DANCE FOR THE 
YOUTH OF AMERICA 


Ruth Radir 


The author presents our heritage in dance, mod- 
ern dance in relation to the culture, approaches to 
creative work in dance through manipulative and 
explorative experiences, various kinds of accom- 
paniment for dance, organization of dance clubs 
and workshops, production of student recitals. Ex- 
tensive bibliography of piano and phonograph mu- 
sic. Valuable for teachers. 


Ox illustrated ....... . §3.00 


FOLK DANCING IN HIGH SCHOOL 
AND COLLEGE 


Grace |. Fox 


This book contains all the color and romance of 
native rhythms combined with the lilt of modern 
tunes. Complete music and directions for twenty- 
four dances. The author includes a valuable sec- 
tion on methods of teaching folk dancing. Clever 
illustrations portray both the spirit and correct form 
for the dances. 

Bee uli” illustrated 2. 2. wll ww ttl. 
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NOTES FOR MODERN DANCE 


Mary P. O’Donnell and Sally T. Dietrich 


The teacher of modern dance will find these fifty 
pages of music helpful to her and her accompanist. 


Description of various skills: skips, runs, falls, 
hip thrusts, percussive momements, turns, rhythms 
used as a basis for many technique skills and ulti- 
mately for dance composition. 


S”x lI" SpiralBound.. ..... . $200 


GROUP INSTRUCTION IN SOCIAL 
DANCING 


Edith Ballwebber 


Well known for her teaching methods, the au- 
thor explains the underlying principles and forms 
of social dancing. Clear analysis of positions, steps, 
combinations and sequences as well as clever foot 
diagrams aid the teacher and student in conducting 
successful classes in social dancing. 
8Y2”x 11” cloth, illustrated . . . . $3.00 


Write for new price list 












































the public relations methods of the coaches and the athletic de- 
partment. Many people in the field bewail the specialization in 
the athletic department and the inequality that exists between the 
two departments in the matter of money spent and publicity re- 
ceived. The usual practice is to “moan” and do nothing else. 
Having coached for twelve years it seemed to Mr. Cook that 
the coach’s public relations methods could be used successfully 
in our field as well as in athletics. Going on this premise they 
worked on publicity and the result was an excellent, reorganized 
program. 

As a preliminary to the organized campaign it was necessary 
to produce some activity as an illustration of the value of the 
entire program. The nature of the weather limited the ac- 
tivities to the indoors and the nature of the facilities presup- 
posed basketball as the ideal type for illustration. Soon we 
had three different basketball leagues operating for young peo- 
ple of school age. It meant work and lots of it. It was found 
that the newspapers were willing to run any interestingly writ- 
ten material which included names. Parents like to see their 
children’s names in the paper and the youngsters like to read 
about themselves. So an hour a day was spent in preparing 
articles for the paper. By showing the community members 
the great number of participants involved they were convinced 
that the organizers of the program really wanted to do some- 
thing for the youngsters. 

The next step was to organize a committee to work on the 
problem. The assistance of an enterprising business man as 
chairman was obtained. From his experience in the service, 
he saw the need for physical fitness and recreation. He and 
Mr. Cook found a group of interested citizens who were wil!- 
ing to speak to service clubs, lodges, women’s groups, etc., un- 
til all had been contacted. Then each organization was asked to 
appoint a committee of three to work on the master committee. 
This committee selected a group to present plans to the Board 
of Education. Representatives re-visited the board three times 
and as a result the board asked the superintendent of schools 
to investigate the matter. When the budget was drawn for this 
year’s expenses, provisions were made for the establishing of 
a citywide health and physical education program with a super- 
visor in charge. 

Mr. Cook states that they are continuing the plan of pub- 
licizing activities as they progress. The importance of work- 
ing with the public is constantly stressed. They have worked 
hard to do a good job and let the people know about it. 
Mr. Cook feels that it is this latter angle that causes so many 
good programs to fail. As a suggestion, try working from the 
public relations angle. If some feature of your program is 
slow in getting underway publicize some feature that is func- 
tioning. The idea is to dress up your program and let the 
public hear and see it. 
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By Viola Ramsey 
Chandler High School, Chandler, Arizona 
UTAH By Glenn W. Arnett 

Congratulations wait a sinh amount of credit are due to five 
progressive school districts for their attitude toward competi- 
tive athletics on the junior high school level. Region Six, 
which includes Millard, Iron, Kane, Washington, and Salt 
Lake City School Districts, has eliminated all inter-school 
competition in athletics below the tenth-grade level. It is the 
intent of these schools to place greater emphasis upon intra- 
murals and a more balanced physical education program. 

Six regional conferences have been organized for the winter 
months. These conferences will include discussion groups and 
demonstrations of activities recommended in our newly adopted 
courses of study, grades one through twelve. Techniques and 


methods used by teachers in teaching skills and fundamentals 
of activities will be. emphasized. 

A workshop for elementary physical education is being 
planned by the Utah State Agricultural College for this 
summer. Plans are to bring in an outstanding person from 
the elementary field of education. A large enrollment js 
anticipated. 

A great amount of interest is being shown in Utah this year 
concerning the national convention to be held in Seattle jn 
April. Some universities are planning to charter special buses 
to transport major students to this convention. 


NEW MEXICO ‘ By Mercedes Gugisberg 

Mrs. Ruth F. Kirk writes in ‘- New Mexico Health Council 
Newsletter for August, 1946, about the Navaho health prob- 
lems. The seriousness of the health situation on the Navaho 
Reservation is indicated in a study recently made by the Office 
of Indian Affairs of the Selective Service records of some 
4,000 Navaho men. This study shows that one man out of 
every eleven examined had tuberculosis; twelve percent had 
serious eye defects, caused mainly by trachoma; and ten percent 
had defective hearing. 

Hospital officials at the Navaho Agency Hospital at Fort 
Defiance advise that there are three requisites for a successful 
attack on the problems revealed by the study. First, there must 
be money for field nurses, school nurses, public health services, 
public health education, and more hospital facilities. Second, 
there must be personnel. It is almost impossible to hire nurses, 
doctors, and other health personnel while living conditions 
on the reservations are so poor, salaries so low, and isolation 
so common. Third, there must be more roads by which the 
people can get to hospitals and health centers and the medical 
and public health staff can get to the people, for without roads 
even unlimited funds and ample personnel cannot handle the 
Navaho health problems. 


Mrs. R. M. Overton, consultant, Community Health Service 
Project, reports that during the school year of 1945-1946, 
twenty-six schools in the State of New Mexico were selected 
by the State Health Council to participate in the Community 
Health Service Project. This program is sponsored by the 
State Department of Education. The objectives of the project 
are (1) to develop in students a knowledge of the functions 
of all the agencies engaged in improving the health of the 
people, (2) to develop in students an awareness of the advan- 
tages of good health, (3) to present an opportunity to the 
students to study personal and community health problems and 
give special emphasis upon practical activities in which mem- 
bers of the class participate and “learn by doing.” Workshops 
were held at the University of New Mexico, Albuquerque, 
Highlands University, Las Vegas, and State Teachers College, 
Silver City, New Mexico. Seventy-five teachers participated 
in the workshops. Out-of-state health specialists were Dr. Jesse 
F. Williams, Carmel, California, and W. R. Bodine, State De- 
partment of Health, Austin, Texas. Special emphasis is being 
given to the school health services which include such services 
as protective and remedial appraisals. Other phases of health, 
however, are being stressed, such as personal health, family 
health, health agencies, nutrition, water supply, and communi- 
cable diseases. Funds to support the project were provided by 
the Kellogg Foundation. 

Announcement was made early in July of the establishment 
of the New Mexico Health Foundation with an initial gift of 
$350,000 from Mrs. Katrina McCormick Barnes, daughter of 
the late Mrs. Ruth Hanna McCormick Simms. 

The Board of Trustees of the new foundation is composed 
of Dr, Stuart W. Adler, Albuquerque, pediatrician and former 
director of the Division of Maternal and Child Health of the 
New Mexico Department of Public Health, who will serve as 
chairman; Mr. Horace Barela, Albuquerque business man, 
vice chairman; Dr. Edward Eyring, president of New Mexico 
Highlands University, Las Vegas; Mr. John F. Simms, Sr., 
Albuquerque attorney; and Mrs. Gustave Baumann, Santa Fe. 

The trustees have been empowered to administer the fund at 
their discretion in a comprehensive program of health activities 
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Resolution of the Faculty of the University of Arizona 
Wuereas, Virginia M. Kling, associate professor of 
physical education, departed this life on June 13, 1946, 
after fifteen years as a member of the faculty of the 
University of Arizona; and 

Appreciating the fact that she has contributed richly 
to the life of the University in many directions, both in 
her efficient teaching and in her organization ability, 
working with faculty members in recreation programs, 
giving generously of her time and energy to student ac- 
tivities as director of the Women’s Athletic Association 
and sponsor of Mortar Board and Spurs, and taking 
charge of the extracurricular program of university 
women during the war years when this program was 
especially important; and, 

Recognizing that her contributions have gone beyond 
the boundaries of the campus to the State of Arizona and 
to her national professional organizations in the articles 
she has published in the Journal of Health and Physical 
Education and in the Arizona Teacher, and in the serv- 
ices she has given to the Women’s Division of the Na- 
tional Amateur Athletic Federation and the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics of the American Associa- 
tion for Health, Physical Education, and Recreation of 
which she was Arizona state chairman; and 

Realizing that the fine balance of her life has been an 
inspiration to all her associates, as she has brought into 
her work and friendship the fruits of her rich cultural 
background, her work at the University of Ohio and 
Wellesley, and her many and varied interests, and as 
she has brought back each year and shared and pub- 
lished the results of wide travel; and 

Gratefully remembering the gift of friendship that was 
hers that makes both students and faculty now feel a 
deep sense of personal loss in the passing of one whose 
understanding and wise judgment had meant much in 
their lives; and 

Foreseeing that evidence of her presence with us 
will long remain on this campus in plans, traditions, and 
memories ; 

Now, THEREFORE, BE It RESOLVED by the faculty of 
the University of Arizona that we declare our sorrow 
in the untimely death of Virginia M. Kling and our 
sympathy to her brothers and sisters, and our assurances 
that we share their sense of loss; and 

Be Ir Furruer Reso.vep that a copy of this resolu- 
tion be sent to them, and that another copy be inserted 
in the permanent records of this faculty. 











centered in those areas where deficiencies are most evident. 
Among the fundamental principles under which the Foundation 
will be administered are (a) to stimulate community participa- 
tion and responsibility, (b) to assist in the development of 
health programs now in operation, (c) to provide facilities 
for medical, nursing, and hospital services in low-income areas; 
(d) to encourage other contributions from private as well as 
state and federal sources. 

Among the tentative plans of the Foundation are the creation 
of model health centers, the improvement of water supplies in 
small communities, the training, through the granting of 
scholarships and other means, of personnel for work in New 
Mexico, the providing of living quarters in isolated areas for 
public health nurses, the stimulation of health education for 
children and adults through research and teacher-training pro- 
grams, the development of youth guidance through the use of 
individuals trained in clinical psychology, and the promotion 
of any and all measures that will help reduce the high infant- 
mortality rate in New Mexico. Mrs. Barnes’ concern with the 
problem of infant mortality was the chief reason for the gift. 


ARIZONA ee By Viola Ramsey 
The annual convention of the Arizona Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, was held in Phoenix on 
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December 6 with the largest representation from the public 
schools to date. Thirty people participated in the one-day pro- 
gram which covered demonstrations and panel discussions in 
the field of health, physical education, and recreation, The 
main speaker was Dr. Fred Hein, physical education consultant 
for the American Medical Association. 

The principal item of business at the state meeting was to 
adopt a new constitution. Expanding activities within the state 
and better integration of the affairs of the association made this 
move mandatory. 

The newly elected officers for next year are John L. Bar- 
ringer, Tucson Senior High School, president; J. L. Picard, 
University of Arizona, vice president and retiring president 
for 1946; Miss Mary Pilgrim, University of Arizona, secretary- 
treasurer. 

The Executive Committee is composed of Frank Williams, 
director of health education service, Arizona State Heali: 
Department, Phoenix; Ed Horner, public school physical edu- 
cation department, Phoenix; R. E. Lavik, director of athletics, 
Arizona State College, Tempe; and K. Frances Montgomery, 
Public Health Service, Yuma. 

The Second Annual Invitational Archery and Badminton 
Tournament will be held March 29 at the Arizona State Col- 
lege at Tempe. 

At the same school, a high school dance symposium will 
be held on February 15. No previous experience in dance is 
necessary. An interest in the activity is sufficient. The girls 
attending will be given an opportunity to participate in several 
types of dance, to experience the use of percussion instruments, 
and to observe a college dance program. 

St. Mary’s Girls’ high school volleyball teams journeyed to 
Yuma on December 13 for a tournament. The scores were 
first team, Yuma, 2, St. Mary’s 1. The second team from Yuma 
won, 3 to 0. 

The intramural volleyball tournament was held in Yuma 
beginning January 6. For this intramural program, the lunch 
hour was lengthened to an hour and a half. Since some of the 
girls and boys have to travel as far as fifty miles to and from 
school each day, it was impossible for the program to be held 
after school. Each of the twenty-five homerooms selected a 
captain who chose a nine-man volleyball team on which there 
were at least two girls. Each homeroom also chose two 
officials who were not able to play at any time, but acted as 
scorekeepers, umpires, referees, and linesmen. These people 
comprised the officials’ club. The tournament was round robin. 
Jeanne Evans supervised the entire program. Miss Betty Nye 
is the physical education instructor for girls at Yuma Union 
High School. 


Midwest District + 
« Association News 


By C. A. Wangerin, Whitefish Bay Public Schools 
Milwaukee, Wisconsin 
Outstanding speakers for the Midwest Convention in Mil- 
waukee will include: President Stevenson of Oberlin, a former 
Olympic star, Rhodes Scholar, and Red Cross worker in the 
war theater; C. H. McCloy, national authority on physical 
education; Clark Kuebles, President of Ripon College. 


MICHIGAN... .. . . . . By Julian W. Smith 

The Michigan Association for Health, Physical Education, 
and Recreation will hold its first postwar state convention 
February 21-22, 1947, at Kalamazoo, Michigan. Headquarters 
will be at the Western Michigan College of Education. Dr. 
Delbert Oberteuffer will be the main speaker, and his topic for 
the annual banquet will be “Looking Ahead.” There will be 
demonstrations and sectional meetings on health, recreation, 
athletics, and school camping. 

Dr. Randolph Webster, formerly of West Virginia, assumed 
his duties at Michigan State College January 1 as pro- 
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fessor of physical education. 

An interesting and unique report was submitted by the Camp- 
ing and Outdoor Education Committee of the Michigan Sec- 
ondary School Association at its recent annual meeting. The 
report describes possible educational and recreational activities 
that can take place in the outdoors, and which should conribute 
to health, fitness, and better living. Among those listed are 
camping, excursions, outdoor clubs, and others. 


WISCONSIN . By George A. W°If 

Miss Betty McGinness seetied at the annual meeting of the 
Wisconsin Association for Health and Physical Education dur- 
ing the convention of the Wisconsin Education Association on 
Friday, November 8, at the Girls Trade and Technical High 
School. Chairmen of the various committees gave a report 
on the progress of their work during the past year. 

The latter part of the meeting was devoted to a discussion 
of the feasibility of conducting physical education clinics 
throughout the state. A panel consisting of principals and phy- 
sical educators discussed all the points in question. The idea 
of the one-day clinics was well received and the committee 
members will proceed with their fine work under the direction 
of Mr. Luther, principal at Delevan, Wisconsin, in order to con- 
duct these clinics in the spring of the year. 

Officers of the Wisconsin Association for Health and Phy- 
sical Education for 1946-1947 are: president, George A. Wolf, 
Rufus King High School, Milwaukee; president-elect, Ann 
Thomas, State Teachers College, La Crosse; vice president, 
Clifford Fagan, State Teachers College, Eau Claire; secretary, 
Marion Hoff, Kohler High School, Kohler; treasurer, Ray 
Montieth, Wilson Junior High School, Appleton. 

The Postwar Planning Committee under the able direction 
of Miss Theresa Statz, Bay View High School, Milwaukee, 
has finished its work and its report has been published and dis- 
tributed throughout the state. Miss Statz and her commitee 
are to be congratulated on the fine work they have completed. 


ILLINOIS By Clifford E. Horton 

Illinois parochial weenie — been conducting some very 
progressive and profitable conferences on health and _ phy- 
sical education since the opening of school. The first was held 
in Evanston on October 5, followed by one held in Springfield 
on October 9. Much credit should be given to Sister Ludmilla, 
College of St. Francis, Joliet, and to Al Lewis of the Spring- 
field Diocese for developments in this field. 

Levi Craig and his staff at East St. Louis have recently 
completed a very interesting and useful manual for use in their 
elementary and junior high schools. 

One of the outstanding intramural programs in the state is 
that conducted by Charles Bednar of Galesburg, Illinois. 

Another outstanding piece of work has been done in the Rock 
Island city system where representatives from ten of the ele- 
mentary schools and high schools have collaborated to produce a 
course of study for use in their system. The bulletin is full of 
valuable practical material. 

Miss Mabel Ahern of Quincy is working on a new course of 
study which will be ready about the first of the year. This 
includes the first seven grades for city and parochial schools. 
Quincy has been doing a fine job on dental clinic care. The 
course of study is a follow-up of this work. 

An outstanding piece of work is being done at the Lincoln 
and Attuck’s Colored Schools in East St. Louis by Mr. Clifford 
Basefield, Camille Robinson, and Marvin O. Teer. 

The three sectional meetings held in the state attracted ap- 
proximately nine hundred physical educators from all over the 
state. These meetings are a direct outgrowth of the efforts of 
the state association to reach every community in the state 
with constructive suggestions concerning the physical educa- 
tion program. 

One of the outstanding pieces of work being done indivi- 
dually is that of Maura Conlisk of Ottawa. Miss Conlisk is 
making a personal survey of every school in her county and 
is giving such assistance as may be needed to coordinate the 
physical education program with the other work being done 
by the schools in her county. 
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INDIANA . . By Clarence A. Biedenw 

Tentative plans are ‘being ‘made for a spring field hockey 
clinic in Indiana. The clinic will be primarily for women 
teachers and coaches of hockey at either the high school or 
college level. Representatives from Ohio, Indiana, and Illinois 
will participate. This is the first event of its kind in this area, 
Practice and discussion of fundamental techniques will feature 
the program. 

The fall program at Earlham is always highlighted by field 
hockey and this year a college sectional playday was held. 
Ordinarily a demonstration game is played between an Earl- 
ham team and a club team, but that could not be arranged this 
year. On the program for next fall is the prospect of playing 
the English touring team which will visit the United States. 
Earlham has played the English team on two other occasions 
and hopes to meet them once again on Comstock Field. 

Since next spring marks the presentation of the Old English 
May Day at Earlham after a lapse of six years, the women’s phy- 
sical education department is stepping up its program in order 
to allow time for the May Day preparations, the practices for 
which start in January. The intramural program in swimming 
and basketball particularly will be shortened. In the next issue 
of the Newsletter there will appear more deailed information 
regarding May Day which ordinarily attracts four or five thou- 
sand spectators. 

Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter who is guiding the national study 
on physical education facilities was at Jackson’s Mill, W. Va., 
from Dec. 1-14 where a conference of leaders in the field re- 
viewed work of the group actively engaged in the study. 

Accompanying Dr. Bookwalter to West Virginia were four 
doctoral candidates from the School of Health, Physical Edu- 
cation and Recreation of Indiana University who are chiefly 
responsible for research on the various levels. They are C. 
Wesley Dane who did the work on the college level, Virgil 
Schooler, high school (boys), Doris B. Stewart, high school 
(girls), and Paris Van Horn, junior high school. Dr. Carolyn 
Bookwalter is completing the elementary level. 

The purpose of the conference is to establish principles for 
the planning of a system of community-wide interrelated facil- 
ities, and to set up standards for functionally designed facilities. 

Dr. Thurman B. Rice was on the campus Dec. 5 and met 
with a group of students who expressed an interest in the new 
degree in public health which is being jointly offered by the 
School of Health, Physical Education and Recreation and the 
Indiana University School of Medicine in Indianapolis. 

Homecoming with all its ceremony was once again renewed 
after a lapse of five years on Nov. 28-30 on the Indianapolis 
campus of the Normal College of the American Gymnastic 
Union of Indiana University. 

A group of fifteen former students who are completing their 
degrees on the Indiana University campus were in attendance 
for the three-day affair. Dean W. W. Patty also made the 
trip, and was one of the speakers at the reunion. 

The three days were filled with reunion luncheons, demon- 
strations by the Normal College students, and an alumni ban- 
quet followed by a dance on the last day. 

Earlham College at Richmond was host school for a sec- 
tional hockey playday sponsored by the Athletic Federation of 
Indiana College Women on Nov. 2. Stickwork, games, tech- 
niques of play, interpretation of rules, a luncheon, and finally 
a demonstration game between two Earlham teams were fea- 
tures of the program. Indiana schools represented were: 
DePauw, Indiana State Teachers College, Ball State, and 
Butler. 

The annual meeting of the Indiana State Association has 
been tentatively set for April 12 at McCormick’s Creek Park. 
It has been suggested that there be a program Friday night, 
Saturday, and Saturday night. Some committees may 
want to meet on Sunday. Mr. Malcolm McClelland has 
been appointed convention manager, and Miss Ruth Carroll 
is the program chairman. At the planning session the life 
membership fee was discussed and the amount set at $15.00. 

The School of Health, Physical Education, and Recrea- 
tion at Indiana University announces the following training 
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institutes for recreation leaders for the spring of 1947: May 
23, 24, and 25, Indianapolis; June 6, 7, and 8,- Calumet Ex- 
tension Center, East Chicago, Indiana; June 13, 14, and 15, Fort 
Wayne. 

The faculty will be composed largely of staff members of 
the recreation division of the Chicago Park District. 

The institute is sponsored by the School of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation and the Division of Adult Educa- 
tion and Public Services of Indiana University with the coopera- 
tion of local directors of municipal recreation. Correspondence 
should be directed to Garrett G. Eppley, Field Recreation Con- 
sultant, Indiana University, Bloomington, Indiana. 
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By Hart M. Devenney 
Winnipeg, Canada 











National Council on Physical Fitness 

The National Council has initiated a traveling film library 
for preview purposes by various provincial groups throughout 
the Dominion. Five periods have been scheduled when blocks 
of films in physical education and recreation fields would be 
sent out. Each province will have two screenings in each 
period. Insofar as films are obtainable the National Council 
will attempt to procure films so selected on behalf of the 
Provinces. 

Through its Ottawa office the National Council is cooperating 
with the Canadian Welfare Council in four areas of recreational 
information. One committee has been set up in Montreal with 
the task of surveying the existing recreational services in 
Canada. A Vancouver committee will make a survey of the 
existing recreational jobs in Canada. The Ottawa Committee 
will have as its responsibility a survey of the available sources 
of training, while the Toronto committee will be a final com- 
mittee to recommend courses and course content for all types 
of courses. 


NOVA SCOTIA By Hugh Noble 

The Nova Scotia Shiadienatens hamlet will make every 
effort to give as many school students as. possible some playing 
time in hockey this winter. The Athletic Committee of the 
Headmasters Association was in session in Halifax recently. 
The question of the school hockey players not being permitted 
to play both minor and school hockey this winter was thor- 
oughly discussed. The members stated that they were not 
opposed to school students playing minor hoékey, but felt that 
players who were in both minor and school hockey were keep- 
ing other students out of school hockey. 

The committee was in favor of developing the school players 
who were being pushed aside by the players of greater ability. 
They felt that there should be no objection to the number of 
games players took part in, but felt that players of the higher 
class should not monopolize the playing time in the various 
sections. A little hockey for a lot, rather than a lot of hockey 
for a few, was the plan that drew the support of the head- 
masters at the session. 

The committee felt that they would be doing their duty if 
they could provide athletics for students in all branches of 
sport. They would attempt to bring out more competitors and 
felt that the idea of winning titles would be a secondary one 
compared with the idea of providing healthy recreation for 
the students throughout the Province. 

The committee expressed the feeling that an agreement with 
the Maritime Amateur Hockey Association shall be effected and 
that school students would benefit through such an arrange- 
ment. During the session a committee from the Halifax Minor 
Hockey Association, composed of Dr. J..T. Landry, Roy Smith, 
Laurie Smith and Jim MacDonald, was in session with the 
Headmasters Committee. 

More athletics for more students is the slogan of the 
Athletic Committee of the Headmasters Association working 
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in cooperation with the Department of Health’s physical fitness 
division. Meeting at Province House recently with Hugh A. 
Noble, Provincial supervisor of physical education, as chair- 
man, the members laid plans for greater development of school 
athletics as part of the province-wide physical fitness program 
sponsored by the Health Department. Members of the Athletic 
Committee are Hugh A. Noble, supervisor of physical educa- 
tion; Dr. W. C. Ross, director of physical fitness; Lenoard B. 
Hannon, Halifax, (hockey director) ; John J. Johnson, Sydney, 
(football director); H. H. Wetmore, Yarmouth, (secretary 
of the Headmasters Association) ; Boyd Barteaux, Annapolis, 
(girls’ basketball director); R. H. Murray, Liverpool, (base- 
ball director) ; Graham Henessey, Amherst, (boys’ basketball 
director) ; Wally Barteaux, Kentville, (track and field director). 

Acadia University is installing an artificial ice plant in its 
rink at Wolfville. This will undoubtedly mean more hockey 
for the “Valley.” 

St. Mary’s High School won the Halifax City High School 
League in Canadian football. On November 16, they played 
Montreal High School at the Navy League Recreation Center 
in Halifax. The game, witnessed by a large crowd, was very 
interesting to the spectators with both teams giving a creditable 
performance. Although the visitors were not victorious, they 
enjoyed both the game and the trip. 

The physical education department of the Halifax city 
schools under the direction of Dr. J. T, Landry is continuing 
to expand its program. In addition to the regular physical 
education work, the common and junior high schools have just 
completed an extensive schedule in fall sports. 

Dr. Landry has secured many ice hours at the Halifax Forum 
and again this year he has the use of the gymnasium and 
swimming pool at H.M.C.S. Stadecone. It looks as if the boys 
and girls of Halifax schools will have a great deal of activity 
this winter. 

Annapolis Royal has purchased a modern recreation center 
from the Canadian Legion. 

Mrs. Elspeth Emmett has been appointed director of com- 
munity recreation at Pictou’s wartime housing community center. 


MANITOBA By H. M. Devenney 

The University of Weihielias program of expansion and 
development has caught up with the need for facilities for 
athletics and physical education. The students’ committee of 
the Students’ Union has set a goal of $500,000 for adequate 
facilities, such as field houses, stadium, and students’ union 
at the Fort Garry site. The Provincial Government has come 
forward with a $150,000 contribution and an advancement of 
$150,000 without interest toward the fund. 

The director of physical education, R. Wray Youmans, re- 
ports a stepped-up program of intercollegiate and intramural 
athletics. The University of Manitoba is the first Canadian 
university to play all its games under American rules. Ameri- 
can'colleges in Minnesota and North Dakota were opponents. 

Recently Coach Pat Twomey’s basketball team defeated 
Moorhead Teachers College from south of the border in an 
exciting game before a crowd of 2,000 at the local auditorium. 

(Recreation associations are being developed for broad pro- 
grams of community recreation in many new localities of the 
Province under the stimulus of the Provincial physical fitness 
program. Among the most active and progressive is the Flin 
Flon Community Club. Mr. George Nick, field supervisor with 
the Provincial Physical Fitness Office, recently conducted a 
two weeks’ refresher course for local leaders at which there 
was an average attendance of fifty. A similar course at Win- 
nipegosis was conducted by Hart M. Devenney, the director 
of the Provincial fitness program. In all, five such courses 
were held this past fall. Another four were held at Portage 
Lundar, Minnedosa, and Neepawa during January. 


Manitoba has the only resident Provincial Normal School 
in Canada with a registration of nearly 400 this year. The 
Provincial Physical Fitness Office cooperated with the Normal 
School staff in introducing the new physical education’ curricu- 
lum to the students, setting up a teaching plan and coordinating 
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the athletic activities of the students. Recently a large drill 
hall, formerly the property of the RCAF, has been made avail- 
able to the school for its physical education program. 

The plans for a portable swimming pool crib have been made 
available to the Provincial Physical Fitness Office for distribu- 
tion by the Pine Falls Recreation Council. Those interested 
should write the Director at Room 172, Legislative Building. 

The Winnipeg YMCA continues to have an active program. 
Physical Director Dave Strain and his staff are constantly 
working on promotion. Twenty teams are entered in junior, 
intermediate, and senior city league basketball competitions. 
The league is sponsored by the Y. In addition there are 21 
house league teams for those not good enough for city compe- 
tition. Volleyball is even more popular with 41 house league 
teams in regular scheduled competition. 

During the Christmas holiday period 103 non-swimmers 
attended the boys’ division of the Learn-to-Swim campaign. 
SASKATCHEWAN . By J. B. Kirkpatrick 

The first meeting of the newly wine Physical Fitness 
Council of Saskatchewan, recently held in Regina, consid- 
ered many very interesting reports. Among these the report of 
Miss Margaret Nicholson was outstanding. The women of 
Saskatchewan were in no small way responsible for the “broad 
picture,” according to Miss Nicholson. She made particular 
reference to the work of Professor Bertha Oxner, Mrs. John 
Oliver, and Miss Flora Featherstone. 

Among the major questions mentioned as requiring consid- 
eration on the part of council members were those of the 
cooperation between planning for physical fitness and the plan- 
ning for nutrition; the danger of overlapping between the 
work of the Physical Fitness Division and other governmental 
agencies; the question of leadership training; camping stand- 
ards; health examinations in schools; and the necessity of 
enlisting the full cooperation and support of women’s groups. 
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By John N. Richards, Sr. 
Board of Education, Newark, N. J. 


MARYLAND By Ethel E. Sammis 

The Constitution of the ‘Mecvens Association for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation, has been streamlined. 
The state has been organized into district associations and the 
president of each association is on the Executive Committee. 
The divisions are Southern, Western, Central, Lower Eastern 
Shore, Upper Eastern Shore, and Baltimore City. The officers 
of the state association are president, president-elect, past 
president, and secretary-treasurer. The latter is elected for a 
period of three years, rather than one year, as are the remain- 
ing officers. 

The fall round-robin tournaments which have been held in 
the county high schools were completed on December 6, 1946. 
The schedule included fieldball and hockey for girls and soccer 
and cross country for the boys. 

The Recreational Leaders’ Institutes conducted by Mrs. Ruth 
Ehlers of the National Recreation Association under the State 
Department of Education, have been completed for 1946. The 
institutes were conducted for the white and colored groups in 
Anne Arundel, Dorchester, and St. Mary’s Counties in Novem- 
ber and December. The institutes will be resumed in the spring. 

Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson attended the meetings on the 
control and prevention of delinquency sponsored by Attorney 
General Thomas Clark at the Department of Justice in Wash- 
ington, D. C., on November 20, 21, and 22, 1946. 

Dr. Ferguson also represented the Society of State Directors 
at the National Conference on Facilities for Athletics, Recre- 
ation, Health and Physical Education held at Jackson’s Mill, 
Weston, West Virginia, on December 2-14. 
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A Pre-View of the Eastern District Association 
Convention 
March 31, April 1, 2, 3, Brooklyn, New York 
St. George Hotel 
Facilities 

Convention Headquarters—The St. George Hotel—just 
fifteen minutes by subway from Times Square. The 
hotel has a magnificent salt water swimming pool, where 
the National Section on Women’s Athletics will 
present a swimming demonstration in cooperation with 
the New Jersey College for Women. The pool is open 
to guests, without charge. Meeting room facilities are 
unusual and ample. The Grand Ballroom will be used 
for the Opening Session and for the Banquet. Brooklyn 
College, only twenty minutes by subway from the St. 
George, will house the pre-convention Research Confer- 
ence, and the college staff will welcome visitors during 
the convention. 

By Night—Opening Session Monday, 
8:15 p.m. Principal address by a speaker of national 
reputation. Honor awards. Reception. Music. Dancing. 
Tuesday evening—unscheduled so that you “may see that 
New York show.” Square dance party for those who 
choose to stay in Brooklyn. Wednesday evening—banquet. 
Informal. Dr. Harry Gideonse, speaker. Music. Enter- 
tainment. 

By Day—Division meetings, division workshops, sec- 
tion meetings, section workshops, demonstrations, pre- 
convention sessions of College Women’s Physical Educa- 
tion Association. Pre-convention Dance Workshop which 
will include three master lessons by outstanding. artists 
and teachers for new materials, new ideas, new techniques. 
Student Section Speaker—Dr. F. W. Maroney. Conven- 
tion key-words: pleasant—prompt—practical. Convention 
purpose: to serve all who come—the regulars, the 
studious, the research workers, the practical folk, the 
new and untried. 


Dr. Nelson Walke, Brooklyn College, Convention Manager. 
Make hotel reservations directly with the St. George. 


March 31, 











MAINE . By Harry T. Hayes 

An executive meeting of the Maine enaiediien for Health, 
Physical Education, and Recreation was held on Friday eve- 
ning, November 15, 1946, at the home of the past president, 
George Albert, where a lobster buffet supper was served. 

Under the leadership of Howard G. Richardson, state direc- 
tor, plans were laid for organizing county associations in health, 
physical education, and recreation for the first time in Maine, 
so that the state association may be strengthened. ‘Heretofore, 
due to the geographical and climatic problems existing in 
Maine, representatives of the state association were unable to 
meet more than once a year. In the future, however, the new 
county associations may meet frequently during the year for 
the purpose of conducting business, clinics, demonstrations, etc. 

Organizational meetings have been held and committees 
formed for laying plans for the 1947 Southwestern - Maine 
skiing, tennis, and swimming meets. The Bowdoin College 
interscholastic indoor track meet will reappear on the Maine 
sports calendar in the spring of 1947 after an absence of a 
few years. 


DISTRICT OF COLUMBIA . . By Edith L. Ball 

The District of Columbia Association for Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation began the year with a good meeting 
on November 12, 1946. 

The first part of the meeting was devoted to a discussion of 
recommendations to be made to the Board of Education in 
regard to the proposed changes in the District of Columbia 
teachers’ salary scale. Before this matter is brought to the 
congressional committee for formal action, the Board of Educa- 
tion has asked for recommendations from the teachers them- 
selves. -The District association is working hard to formulate 
recommendations affecting ‘health and physical education 
teachers as their contribution to this important subject. During 
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the second half of the meeting, we had the privilege of hearing 
of some of the newer developments in bio-chemistry from 
Dr. Emily Case Namur and their relationship to the teaching 
of health and physical education. From this consideration of 
basic health factors, we turned to the skills side of the profes- 
sion and to a subject of particular interest to the men in our 
group. Through the courtesy of the staff of the Roosevelt 
High School, the new film on football was shown and proved 
to be a fine teaching film produced with the help of the West 
Point cadets and coaching staff. 


NEW YORK 
Dr. Dorothy Long, of the New York Medical College, Miss 
Rita V. Glamkowski, formerly of St. Angela Hall Academy, 
and Mr. Stanley F. Pechar, formerly of the College of the 
City of New York, are now on the faculty at Queens College, 
Flushing, New York. 


NEW JERSEY . . . . . . . By John N. Richards, Sr. 

An important conference of national interest, the National 
Conference on Facilities for Athletics, Recreation, Health and 
Physical Education, was held at Jackson’s Mill, the University 
of West Virginia’s state 4-H Club leaders’ training center, 
December 1-14. At this important meeting, an attempt was 
made to solve problems involving the following areas: the 
elementary school neighborhood, the secondary school district, 
the community, the region. 

In the varied areas mentioned above, an attempt will be 
made to (1) establish principles for the planning of a system of 
community-wide interrelated facilities, (2) determine the kind 
of such facilities needed, and (3) develop standards for func- 
tionally designed facilities. 

Organizations represented at the conference were the 

American Association for Health, Physical Education, and 
Recreation, American Association of Group Workers, Ameri- 
can Camping Association, American Institute of Park Execu- 
tives, College Physical Education Association, National Educa- 
tion Association, National Federation of State High School 
Athletic Associations, American Recreation Socity, Society of 
State Directors of Health and Physical Education, The Ath- 
letic Institute, and Educational Policies Commission. 
} The names of well known individuals who are members of 
the Executive Committee are Col. Theodore P. Bank, The 
Athletic Institute, Chicago IIl.; Lewis R. Barrett, United 
Service Organizations, National Headquarters, New York City; 
Dr. Karl W. Bookwalter, Indiana University, Bloomington, 
Ind.; Miss Marjorie Camp, Chairman, Health . Committee, 
American Camping Association; Dr. William G. Carr, National 
Education Association, Washington, D. C.; Milo F. Christiansen, 
President, Society of Recreation Workers of America, Depart- 
ment of Recreation, Washington, D. C.; Miss Grace E. Jones, 
American Association for Health, Physical Education, and Rec- 
reation, Summit, N. J.; Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, President, 
Society of State Directors, Department of Health, Physical 
Education, and Recreation, State Department of Education, 
Baltimore, Md.; Dr. William L. Hughes, Director, Department 
of Physical and Health Education, Temple University, Phila- 
delphia, Pa.; Caswell M. Miles, Supervisor, Physical Educa- 
tion and Recreation, State Department of Education, Albany, 
N. Y.; Miss Helen Rowe, President, American Association of 
Group Workers, New York School of Social Work, New York 
City; Walter Roy, Chairman, Recreation Committee, Ameri- 
can Institute of Park Executives, Assistant Director of Recre- 
ation, Chicago Park District, Chicago, Ill.; Frank S. Stafford, 
U. S. Office of Education, Washington, D. C. 

The officers are Caswell M. Miles, Chairman; Milo F. Chris- 
tiansen, Vice Chairman; Dr. Thomas C. Ferguson, Secretary; 
Col. Theodore P. Bank, Treasurer; Frank S. Stafford, Work 
Conference Director; Lewis P. Barrett, Associate Work 
Conference Director. 


It is sincerely hoped that through this conference, unification 
may be truly effected concerning the many and varied areas 
in question to meet the needs of children, youth, and adults in 
the community. Interrelated programs may be geared so as to 
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avoid overlapping, thereby affording our citizens an opportunity 
to enjoy the many benefits which may be derived from such 
carefully integrated programs. 


A nation-wide survey brings to light the following facts: 


“Officials of 90.6 percent of the communities reported a need 
for additional facilities to provide physical education five days 
a week. Officials in 93.9 percent of the communities reported 
that additional facilities were needed to provide recreation 
twelve months of the year. Officials in 171 communities esti- 
mated that a total of $269,777,000 would be needed to rebuild 
and remodel physical education facilities in these communities 
during the next five years. Officials in 169 communities esti- 
mated that a total of $228,601,850 would be needed to build 
and remodel recreation facilities in these communities during 
the next five years. Officials in 92.4 percent of the communities 
were of the opinion that community-wide, long-range planning 
would provide more adequate physical education and recre- 
ation programs. 


Our collective appreciation and hearty thanks are hereby 
extended to the members of this conference,, who are working 
for improved plant facilities and program unification within 
communities on a nationwide scale. May their combined efforts 
bring forth that which we earnestly desire, thereby aiding us 
in the improvement of our physical education and recreation 
programs throughout the country. 

The twenty-eighth annual convention of the New Jersey 
Association for Health and Physical Education, was held at 
Elizabeth, New Jersey, on Friday, December 6, 1946. Head- 
quarters were established at the Thomas A. Edison Vocational 
and Technical High School for Boys and Girls. 

Under the very capable leadership of Miss Margaret Millar, 
president, assisted by Mr. Herbert A. Stine, vice president and 
program committee chairman, as well as Mr. Walter Gardell, 
acting as convention manager, the entire affair was declared 
highly successful by the many hundreds of delegates in attend- 
ance. The members of the council and the association wish 
to express their thanks and appreciation to Dr. Abel A. Hanson, 
superintendent of schools, Elizabeth, New Jersey, and to Mr. 
Walter Gardell and his able staff for having invited us to this 
very desirable location for conventior purposes. 


The theme selected by the program committee and ratified 
by the council related to pre-war practices and postwar problems. 

In the morning the New Jersey Committee of the National 
Section on Women’s Athletics sponsored a basketball interpre- 
tation meeting with Mrs. Helen Shaw, Asbury Park, N. J., 
chairman. In the afternoon the Student Section discussed 
the educational values of visual aids under the chairmanship 
of Miss Marjorie Fish, State Teachers College, Trenton. The 
Dance Section met at the same time and had a group discussion 
on folk dancing, ballroom dancing, and modern dance. Mrs. 


- Edna Doll was chairman of this meeting. Following these 


meetings the Newark Physical Education Association spon- 
sored a radio broadcast clinic with Miss Florence A. Meyer, 
assistant supervisor of physical education in the public schools 
of Newark, as chairman. At the meeting in the evening at 
which the retiring president, Miss Margaret Millar, presided, 
she was awarded a certificate for distinguished service as 
president of the state association. Also, an award for distin- 
guished leadership was given to Miss Mazie Scanlan, super- 
visor of physical education in the public schools of Atlantic 
City. Following the presentation of awards the group heard a 
number of addresses on administrative policies affecting teachers 
of health and physical education. 
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HEALTH 
GUIDES and 
GUARDS = 


Third Edition 


By Francis P. Wall & Louis D. Zeidberg, 
New York University 





@ Here is down-to-earth informa- 
tion on how your students can 
improve their bodily standard of 
living, and how they can protect 
themselves from disease . Enough 
physiology is given to provide a 
sound understanding for the 
teachings of this book, but it is 
kept clear and simple. Thirteen 
new chapters analyze public 
health as it applies to the individ- 
ual. Illustrated. College List, $3. 


SPORTS 
For the 
HANDICAPPED 


By George E. Stafford 


University of Illinois 


_ 


@ More than a comprehensive 
list of prevalent defects and the 
suitable treatment for each, this 
book shows how each student 
must be treated as an individual. 
The emphasis is on how properly 
supervised sports can aid mental 
and emotional adjustments as 
well as physical improvement. 
Illustrated. College List, $2.50. 


Send for your approval copies 


cS PRENTICE-HALL, INC. 70 FIFTH AVENUE, NEW YORK 11 























"Hou We Do Jt" 


Hints on Bowling Organization 


OWLING has definitely become one of the most popular 

individual and team sports of the day and apparently js 
here to stay. It would seem, therefore, that those of us in the 
fields of recreation and physical education should do all we can 
to teach the skills involved, and also to set up standards and 
regulations that will make bowling a satisfying and worthwhile 
recreational activity. 

The 1946-47 season will be the 25th year that the Park 
Board of Minneapolis has been active in promoting bowling 
for women. Over this period of years various ideas and methods 
have been used, and the first league, which started with forty 
girls, increased to over one thousand two hundred and fifty 
participants last season. 

Each year in order to stimulate interest and to keep “new 
blood” flowing through our leagues, we start the season with 
a bowling school. This bowling school is publicized through 
the newspapers, and by a bulletin that is sent out by the Recre- 
ation Department to offices, clubs, factories, and stores. With 
the cooperation of the manager of one of the local bowling 
establishments four evenings are set aside the first week in 
September for the school. The girls are given oral instructions 
first—including a discussion of proper clothing and equipment, 
courtesy and conduct on the alleys, and safety practices. In 
addition, they are shown the three- and four-step approach, as 
well as the proper grip and delivery of the ball. Then they are 
given the opportunity to practice on the alleys under the super- 
vision of some of the high-average bowlers who have been with 
us for years. Beginners’ leagues are organized from this group 
and these leagues bowl a twenty-eight game schedule and func- 
tion the same as advanced leagues, keeping records of averages, 
high games, wins and losses. After one season in a beginners’ 
league most girls are ready to bowl in a higher scratch league 
the next year. : 

In organizing the various leagues, one of our main objectives 
has been to make it possible for any girl who wishes to bowl 
to participate. Consequently, we have some morning, afternoon, 
twilight, and evening. leagues, in order that we may accommo- 
date housewives, professional and business women, and _ those 
in industry. Leagues are set up at various scratches from 100 
to 160 so that girls of the same playing abilities will be to- 
gether. The expense of bowling is kept at a minimum. A 
nominal entry fee is charged for each team to care for the 
expenses of the league, for tabulating and recording scores, and 
for providing small awards at the end of the season. We stress 
the “social-competitive’ angle of the game and participation 
rather than bowling for prizes. 

For awards, each member of a winning team is given a small 
trophy at the conclusion of the season. Girls also work for 
individual awards according to a system that has been in oper- 
ation for several years. If, at the end of the season a girl has 
an average of the scratch of her league (or higher) without 
having missed more than one-fifth of the games, she is awarded 
a bowling pin. In subsequent years additions are made to the 
pin, for example, ten-pin guard and year guard. All in all, a 
girl must have maintained the correct average nine times in 
order to complete her pin. The monetary value of the pin when 
completed is not high, but the girls who have earned the award 
value it highly as it means several years of regular and suc- 
cessful participation. 

Below are some of the methods and regulations we use in 
setting up leagues: 

1. In organizing a league for 130 scratch, the team total is 
not to exceed 649 pins. In other words, the averages of the five 


*This article was submitted oy The National Section oD 
Women’s Athletics. 
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Here's “What Swimmers Ask For 


SWIM FINS 


193—Headshaped 
Neeudded Aviator PUT A NEW. KICK IN SWIMMING 


with Chin Strap 
Watertight Feature 
White Only 


$5.33 Dozen 


200—Smooth, Flat 
Diver, White Only 


$2.73 Dozen 





HELP EXPERTS AND BEGINNERS 


SPECIALTY CAPS Order by Shoe Sizes 


194—U. S. Howland $8.65 A Pair 


$7.07 Dozen 


198—Lane Stay Dry 
$6.66 Dozen 


White Only 
Assorted Designs 





CHAMOIS 
BANDEAU 





An excellent 


‘ NEW PLASTIC AQUA-TITE 

adjunct to 

any bathing COVERING ON BALSA WOOD 
N °. 400 Patent Pending 


Invaluable when practising and teaching 
Red . . . Royal $5.00 each. 
Scientifically designed with grips 
in the proper holding position. 


$5.60 Dozen 





F. O. B., N. ¥Y. Prompt Delivery. 


OCEAN POOL SUPPLY CO. 


71 West 35th Street New York 1, N. Y. 








Amazing Speed — Great Fun — Less Effort © 
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Should 
teachers 
of girls 
explain 
menstruation? 





Nobody has a better opportunity than a teacher to talk 
to the girls in her charge about menstruation. Many of 
your pupils may not know its meaning. Others want 
advice about exercise and baths at that time. Or about 
the internal Tampax method of sanitary protection 
which is sweeping the colleges of the country. 

Hereby offered free is some excellently arranged 


material on the subject. This includes the instruction’ 


manual, “How Times Have Changed,” a modern, well- 
illustrated book backed by medical authority. Also 
interesting and informative booklets for students. 

The Tampax method appeals to the young because it 
discards the external pad with its belt and pins. Invented 
by a doctor, Tampax is made of pure absorbent cotton 
encased in applicators. There is no odor or chafing. Easy 
to use. Readily disposable because it has only one- 
fifteenth the bulk of the ordinary napkin when in use. .+ 
State your requirements on the coupon. 








Accepted for Advertising 
by the Journal of the 

American Medical : 
1ssociation,. 








TAMPAX INCORPORATED = 
155 East 44th Street, New York 17, N. Y. 

Please send the free material checked. 0 Tampax manual 
for teachers ““How Times Have Changed.” 0 Sample of 
Tampax: Regular, Junior, Super absorbencies. 0 Book- 
lets for students “Coming of Age.” No. of students in my 
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regular players are totaled (averages of the preceding season 
being used unless a girl has no previous average; in this case 
an estimate must be made) as follows: 


B. S. 117 
N. O. 134 
J. N. 133 
R. J. 124 
M. D. 140 
Total 648 


If one of these averages had been higher the team would have 
to move into a 135 scratch league or bring in a lower average 
bowler to replace one of those listed. Setting up leagues in 
this manner keeps the competition on an even basis. 

2. Leagues operate with a handicap. We have set twenty 
pins as the maximum a girl may carry. If B. S. has an average 
of 117 and is bowling in a scratch league of 130, her handicap 
would be 13 pins, the difference between the average and scratch 
being allowed. If her average were 107, the handicap would be 
20 pins, the maximum allowed per girl. 

Averages and handicaps must be compiled after each bowling 
session, as they will change. Averages are figured by dividing 
the total number of pins by the total number of games bowled. 
B.S. Oct.1 3 games 348 pins 116 ave. 14 handicap 
B. S. Oct. 8 6 games 718 pins 119.4 ave. 11 handicap 

There are other methods of figuring handicaps, but this seems 
to be the simplest to explain to the girls, and is easy to keep in 
the record books. 

3. A dummy score is set for each league. We usually keep 
it 35 or 40 pins lower than scratch. For a scratch league of 
130, the dummy ‘score would be 90. This dummy score is used 
in the event a bowler is absent. It is purposely set low to 
encourage bowlers to make every effort to be present or to 
find a substitute to fill in. 

4. In our leagues we say that substitutes cannot have an 
average higher than the scratch of the league in which they 
substitute, so. that a girl with an average of 140 would not be 
allowed to substitute in a scratch league of 130. Since this 
ruling is in effect, a team could not replace a .low-average 
bowler with a higher average bowler when a close match is 
scheduled. 

5. In keeping score, we designate that the scoreboard at the 
alleys is official. After the match is over, the smaller score- 
books, must be checked by both captains and signed; this sheet 
is then considered official and cannot be changed. 

6. Penalties for delaying the game are also provided. If a 
team fails to appear within 15 minutes ,of the starting time, the 
games are forfeited. If a member is late, the team starts bowl- 
ing on time using a dummy score for the absent bowler. If, 
however, the late member arrives before both teams have com- 
pleted the third frame, she will be allowed to bowl. No player 1s 
permitted to bowl early, or to complete the last game ahead of 
schedule in order to leave early.. 

7. We require teams to register players on cards and these 
registrations must be filed at least four hours prior to the first 
time a girl bowls. This gives the director an opportunity to 
check averages of substitutes, and prevents a team from picking 
up a new player at the last minute who might not have the 
correct average for that league. 

At the completion of the bowling season, we have an annual 
tournament with team, doubles, and singles events. A bowling 
dinner is the climax of the season and all awards are presented 
at this time. This event, gives the girls from the various leagues 
an opportunity to get together, gives recognition to the deserv- 
ing, and makes them all realize that they “belong” to a group 
with kindred interests. We believe our bowling organization 
has a great recreational value in that it caters to all age groups 
from 16 to 75, and offers opportunities for wholesome physical 
and social activity.* 

CHARLOTTE FosBuRG 

Minneapolis Recreational 
Department 

Minneapolis, Minn. 
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GYM SUITS BY MOORE 


These and other lovely Moore styles in- 
corporating the latest trends in sports 
fashions are ready now in more plentiful 
quantities. Of sturdy, tubbable cottons in 
many beautiful colors . .. priced attrac- 


tively low. 


Write now for the new folder showing 


latest Moore styles. 

















MANY A TWIST.. 





“GIVES LIFT TO GYMNASTICS , \ =-TRAMPOLIN 
~ CREATES A NEW SPORT-ACROMAT-/CS 


* 7. M.REG. 





» Yes! There’s many a twist the man with the ball 
must make before he has shaken off interference 
and heads for a clear field. Balance, easy movement, 
learning to dodge and twist with expert precision 
are accomplishments that are natural to the tram- 
poline trained athlete. Your average football man 
has plenty of brawn and “beef” ...he’s not the 
type that comes by poise and ease of movement nat- 
urally. That’s why work on the trampoline is a 
“natural” for his proper training. Experts agree 
that the muscular coordination and the ability to 
attain ‘‘elevation” smoothly and easily are ‘‘trampo- 
line traits” that are mighty important for the football 
man. Besides that, trampoline activity affords a wel- 
come relief from “skull practice” sessions when 
weather makes it necessary to hold some spring 
training sessions indoors. And . . . coaches who 
have used the trampoline are unanimous .. . the 
fun appeal of the Acromat-Trampolin is like a tonic 
when the routine of ordinary training practice be- 
comes stale. For well-rounded athlete training... 
don’t overlook the importance of the MEDART 
Acromat-Trampolin. 


Write for the MEDART ACROMAT-TRAMPO- 
LIN brochure, which describes this apparatus fully. 
Only MEDART makes it! 
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my Volley-Bounce 
HIS is a strenuous game for four players which combines 
a number of the techniques and mechanics necessary for 
successful executions in volleyball, tennis, and handball, 
The game is played on a court which is divided by a net 
7 feet high. Two players on each side attempt to volley the 


‘ball into an area or position from which the opposing players 


are unable to return it successfully. 
Rute I, Secrion 1: Court Dimensions 

The game is played on a rectangular court 70 feet in length 
and 34 feet in width. The lines at the ends are called End Lines 
those on the sides, Side Lines. The line in the center of the 
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court is called the Center Line. Each line which is located 
6 feet from the center line and which crosses the court is called 
a Restraining Line. A serving line crosses the court 5 feet 
from each end line. 

Rute I, Secrion 2: The Net 

The net shall be a regulation volleyball net and shall be placed 
directly above the center line. The top of the net shall be 
7 feet above the court. 

Rute I, Section 3: The Ball 

An official volteyball is the ball used in this game. 
Rute I, Section 4: Uniform 

A regulation gymnasium uniform including basketball shoes 
if the game is played indoors is to be worn. Recreational cloth- 
ing may be worn if played outdoors. 

Rute II, Section 1: Serving and Scoring 

Either of the two players on a side may serve at any time 
that side is eligible to serve. 

The service must be started at any point behind the serving 
line and between the side lines and the ball must have left the 
server before he steps into the court. 

The ball may not be aided over the net by a teammate during 
the service. 

Only the serving side scores. Eleven points constitute one 
game. In case of a tie at ten-ten the serving side must score 
2 successive points before winning. The score continues. 
Rute II, Section 2: Conducting the Game 


a. On the service the receiver may elect to volley the ball 
back over the net before it hits the floor or he may allow it to 
bounce once before returning it or voleying it to his partner. 

b. When hit by the receiver the ball may be volleyed before 
it hits the floor to the receiver’s partner or it may be allowed 
to bounce before it is volleyed to the partner. On receiving the 
ball the partner must play it over the net. The ball may be 
hit only twice and on the second time it must be returned over 
the net and between the posts. A ball may bounce only once 
on either side before being returned. 

c. A ball hit by an opposing player may bounce in the court 
and over the end or side line, but it is not considered out of 
bounds until it hits the floor or some obstruction outside the 
end or side lines. Such balls must be played. 

d. A ball hit by a player and in the process of being played 
to that player’s teammate, which bounces in the court and over 
the end or side line, must be played. 

e. If the ball is in flight over the end or side line from a 
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GET SET FOR py 
; 

CHAMPION 

BASEBALL SEASON 


Hand These Books to Your Squad 


x * * * * * * * 


Give your team a “‘Big-League Brush-Up” in 
fundamerital baseball—by two of the greatest 
teachers in the game. 


Twenty-five years of big league experience in 
“The Defensive Game” by Lew Fonseca— bet- 
ter known as “Professor of Baseball.’’ Easy-to- 
get, ready-to-use tips on ‘“The Offensive Game” 
by Ethan Allen, Head Baseball Coach, Yale 
University. 





WHEATIES 


“Breakfast 
of 


Thirty-four famous major league stars (like Feller, 
Greenberg, Keller, Ott) pose for the many ac- 
tion photos that show exactly how to pitch, 
catch, hit, run, and field. All these authentic 





pointers and pictures packed into two 32-page — Favorite training dish of many coaches and 

manuals. Here are the basic principles you athletes—that’s Wheaties. You'll really ap- . ” 
stress in daily practice sessions—now in per- preciate the good nourishment in those rich Champions 
manent reference form. Real coaching help— whole wheat flakes. And you're sure to like 

presented in pointed, personal, big-league Wheaties hearty flavor. Try that famous WITH MILK AND FRUIT 
style. Plus important training and condition- “Breakfast of Champions”—tomorrow morning. 


ing tips to help keep your team in top shape. 


is nie * * * * * * * a. + * * * 
Special offer allows coaches or athletic directors 


to order quantities for their teams without in- ¢ o ACHE s 9 ORDER FORM 











_ = A * * 
— xr ae top ecco el Just at General Mills, Inc., Dept. 394 
- ered ene a3 oe Seaee ae Goer ast 623 Marquette Avenue, Minneapolis 2, Minnesota 
of.printing and mailing (5c per book). No ad- * k 
me . . lease send me copies of ‘““The Defensive Game” by Lew Fonseca 
vertising included in these manuals. P arene eg y 
8 me eee and copies of ‘““‘The Offensive Game” by Ethan Allen. I enclose 5c 
* for each book—to cover cost of printing and mailing. * 
Name __ Title_ lied itis 
‘‘Wheaties’”’ and ‘‘Breakfast of Champions’’ * School or Organization * 
are registered trade marks of General Mills, 
Inc., sponsors of the Wheaties “Library of Street 
Sports.” You are invited to write for sample * * 
copies of the baseball books described above. City State 








Your introductory copies will include a list of 
18 books in the Wheaties ‘‘Library of Sports.”’ * x * * * * * * * * * 




















LIPPINCOTT TEXTS 


For Your Health Courses 


HEALTH FOR YOU by Crisp 
A thoroughly functional text 
which stresses correct living as 
the foundation of good health. 


HEALTH ACTIVITIES by Foster 


A new workbook for health cour- 
ses which may be used with any 
health textbook. References are 
made to HEALTH FOR YOU, as 
well as to other leading high 
school health texts. 


Examination copies sent upon re- 
quest. 


J. B. LIPPINCOTT CO. 


Chicago, Philadelphia, New York 

















“AB C’s of Public 
Relations for Recreation’ 


4 


The recreation movement has long needed 
a practical handbook in the field of public re- 
lations. No group of workers has more inter- 
esting, vital information to present to the 
communities in which they are working than 
leaders in the recreation field, but knowledge 
of publicity techniques is frequently lacking. 


How to get this human interest material 
before the public is outlined in this publicity 
primer for the recreation worker. 


No recreation department or private group 
promoting recreation can afford to be without 
this book. 


Price 85 cents 


NATIONAL RECREATION ASSOCIATION 
315 Fourth Avenue New York 10, N. Y. 
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volley by a teammate it must be played over the net from 
the air. 
Rute II, Section 3: Special Rule 
Within the area 6 feet from the center line on either side of 
the net a player must keep one foot on the floor when play; 
the ball from his teammate and volleying the ball over the net, 
to eliminate “spiking” the ball. 
Any “spiking” of a ball volleyed by a teammate must take 
place behind the restraining line. 
A ball hit by an opponent may be “spiked” from within the 
restraining line. 
Rute II, Section 4: Other Rules 
a. All balls must be played back to the opposing side over 
the net and between the net posts. 
b. A ball hitting on the line is considered outside. 
c. A net ball on the service shall be served over. 
d. The player who is hit by the ball loses the ball or point, 
e. Other violations causing forfeiture of point or ball are 
hitting the net with any part of the body, stepping over the 
center line while the ball is in play, “spiking” the ball within 
the restraining line when it is in play from a teammate, reach. 
ing over the net, illegal service. 
J. B. McLenpon and L. T. Watxer 
North Carolina College 
Durham, N. C. 


| Did You Know That - - 


XCESSIVE use of vitamins without professional advice 
is dangerous and may even be fatal. For example, too much 
vitamin D may calcify kidney tissue and heart muscles. 











* * * 


ede! cancers can be prevented by avoiding overeating and 

overweight past middle age, or at least the appearance 
of cancer can be postponed, Dr. Albert Tannenbaum of Chicago 
reported to the Conference on Nutrition in New York recently. 
The prospect of reducing cancer by diet was based on a review 
of 6 available insurance statistics studies. On studies limiting 
intake of calories in mice the incidence of every type of cancer 
studied so far was found to be decreased. The more the caioric 
restriction the greater is the cancer reduction. The effect on 
the mice is to make them smaller but they are more active and 
live just as long. The average caloric restriction to protect 
against cancer in mice is about 1/3. No studies on men and 
women have been completed to show what would happen if the 
caloric intake were similarly reduced. 


” 
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Editorials 
(Continued from Page 71) 
printed thrillers, and spectator sports. We are in 





danger of being cut off from the forces of nature, and 


of becoming victims of a false philosophy of sheer in- 
dividualism. This attempt to escape accounts for the 
immense increase of psychosis in the modern world. 
This psychosis is rooted in a century-old denial of 
the forces which nourish the human soul. 

If man, through technocracy, cuts himself off from 
man and the spiritual forces of the universe, if he tries 
to live for himself and unto himself alone, he will be 
destroyed. 

But he need not be. The soul-body force can be 
reclaimed. The group can be strengthened to help man 
draw more strength from the group. The means of 
technocracy must be brought under the same control 
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and grooming programs... 


“ll 


Excellent results reported 
from use of instruction 
helps . . . student leaflets . . . wall charts. 





5 ew EXCELLENT HEALTH and physical edu- 
cation training being given to boys and 
girls today can play an important part in 
ES their future well-being. To help liven up 
- ' your programs, and for greater student in- 
terest, make use of this effective visual ma- 
terial! 


Among the specially-planned aids is the 
manual, “Guide for a Good Grooming Pro- 
gram,” outlining class discussions, projects 
and demonstrations on such subjects as 
Posture and Physical Fitness, Dental Care, 
Body Cleanliness, Hand Care, Hair Care, 
and Skin Care. 


Interesting individual leaflets—one for 
boys and one for girls— provide helpful 
grooming pointers, and contain daily 
check lists for inventory of personal 
habits. 


In addition, there are colorful wall 
charts on grooming for school and job, 
Dental Health, Muscle Structure, and 
Skin Structure. Send now for those 
units suitable for your groups! Just 
fill out and mail the coupon. 


’ 
id 
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Bristol-Myers Co., Dept. JH-27 
45 Rockefeller Plaza, New York 20, N.Y. 3035 St. Antoine Street 


Please send me FREE Visual Programs checked below: omnia Sey Crean, Gaivente 


1. Physical Fitness ["] 2. Dental Health [J 
3. Personal Grooming: Body Cleanliness [] Hand Care [7] 
Name entities naa Sein iaiplaidtinge 














Name of school or group——_ on ewe - 
(where you teach) 

















Street Address . marenys Santee 
City. ee Ce spre uit cicinigitsane eal saniiihiisanlisa deat 
(Check): Elementary——__ — Jr. High ____— $e. High 
College ecesaaiha manent Teacher Training a 5 Other 
ee _______Number of Classes Taught——__— 
Subject Taught ___No. of students in one class: Girls—___ Boys 


: graphic aids for health rRE ; 


Bristol-Myers Co. of Canada Ltd., Dept. JH-27 

















as are the needs of the soul, of the conscience, and of 


the heart. To do this we must rise to great heights 
and must clearly recognize that mastery will come 
through harmonizing activity, thought, and feeling with 
the spiritual forces of the universe, not from denying 
these powerful forces which have made it possible for 
man to climb to dizzy heights——By Jay B. Nash, New 
York University, New York City. 
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The Forgotten Step 


(Continued from Page 77) 





a backboard or wall space. 

c. To change drill, hit several forehands, 

then alternate forehand and backhand. 
2. Service Practice: 

a. Serve imaginary ball and immediately 
move into area in the center of the court 
behind the baseline in ready position. 

b. Serve ball and move into ready position. 

c. Keep weight on balls of feet so there can 
be an easy shift of weight in any direc- 
tion. 

C. Rhythmic stroking to music: 
1. Rhythm essential in tennis for good timing. 
2. Forehand, backhand, service, practice can 
be done to music. 
An endless number of other footwork drills, both 
related and unrelated, can be devised by the instructor. 





“A Winning Team Needs a Good Mat” 


. . . In highly competitive sports, the team 
with the best equipment stands the best 
chance of winning. Specify NATIONAL 
Gym Mats for there’s no finer mat made. 
A full 2” of platen-processed genuine ani- 
mal hair-felt is hand tufted between tough, 
durable 24 oz. canvas duck. Strong walls 
that won't break down, double-stitched and 
riveted handles that wear like iron. Wis- 
consin’s famous boxing coach Johnny 
Walsh says, “‘l can honestly recommend 
National Boxing Mats’’. 










National Sports Equip- 

y ment Co. 

3 362 No. Marquette St. 
N Fond du Lac, Wis. 











BOUVE-BOSTON 


SCHOOL OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 
(In affiliation with Tufts College) 


*% For young women with college entrance requirements, 

a four-year program in physical education or physical 

therapy leading to a B.S. in Education. Physical therapy 
course approved by American Medical~ Association. 


% June Camp on Cape Cod emphasizes sports instruction— 
sailing, riding, swimming, tennis, archery, campcraft, canoe- 


ing. Skiing stressed in winter sports session. Desirable resi- 
dences. Graduates in constant demand. 


For catalogue, address Director of Admissions 
10° South Huntington Ave., Boston 30, Massachusetts 
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In other sporting events such as football, basketball, 
and boxing, footwork is stressed and practiced rigidly, 
Why not in tennis, where good footwork is essential to 
good play? With tennis, footwork is the forgotten step! 
Getting to the base of any problem is the only real 


solution. © 





Accident Prevention 


(Continued from Page 62) 


the play fails to click correctly, and one of these non- 
protected players tries to run the ball across the goal 
line, he is then exposed to head injuries which may 
keep him out of the game indefinitely. The referee 
would be lax indeed who did not place the possible 
safety of the player above any personal feelings of com- 
fort the player might entertain. 


School officials are in general agreement that there 
should be a doctor in attendance at all varsity contests, 
particularly at contact contests. We know from prac- 
tical observation and participation that it ts not always 
possible to have a doctor present. We also know that 
there are times when a coach is not qualified to deter- 
mine whether or not a boy should continue to play. 
The excitement and strain of a close contest can easily 
warp the judgment of the coach, and he may be tempted 
to leave a good player in the game in spite of obvious 
injury. 


Few officials are willing to incur the wrath of a coach 
under such conditions by ordering the player from the 
game. Some officials have done so, with varying re- 
sults, some good, some bad, from the official’s view- 
point. On the whole an official can be diplomatic 
enough in most situations so that he can protect the 
player without making himself bear the ill-will of a 
coach or other school officials, not to mention the crowd. 


In the long run, the coaches recognize as most com- 
petent those officials who have the interests of the boys 
in mind, as well as just officiating the game. | Every 
official should be, and usually is, willing to accept the 
responsibility of checking personal and other equipment 
used in a contest, and if changes need to be made, the 
official is entirely justified either in stopping the con- 
test temporarily, or barring a competitor until he is 
suitably protected. This may bring down the temporary 
wrath .of a coach, but in his saner moments no coach 
worthy of the name can reasonably protest against such 
a practice. It is such officials who usually avoid 
hazardous situations by being able to anticipate them. 
For example, if a fence is too close to the sideline of a 
football field, and’a play develops which apparently is 
going to finish against the fence, the alert official blows 
his whistle much sooner than he otherwise might. 


If, in spite of*precautions taken by the official, a 
player is injured, and there is no doctor available to 
declare whether or not the player should continue in 
the contest, the writer believes that it should be within 
the province of the referee to make that decision. If he 
does not want to assume the whole responsibility, he 
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Manufacturers of 


Gymnasium Suits 
Shorts 
Blouses 
Tank Suits 


FOR COLLEGES AND SCHOOLS 


Also Costumes for the Modern Dance 


1857 Milwaukee Avenue, Chicago 47, Illinois 
Est. 1912 





ALDRICH & ALDRICH, INC. 


Send for folders 




















nivevsat BLEACHER 


CHAMPAIGN _ Bleacher Experts for 30 Years 
606 SOUTH NEIL STREET 


FEBRUARY, 1947. VOLUME 18, NO. 2 


COMPANY 


ILLINOIS 
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Winslow 
Health and Hygiene 
Charts 


A complete series of 
18 wall charts designed for the 
adequate health program. 
Write for complete information to: 
Denoyer-Geppert Company 


5235 RAVENSWOOD AVE. CHICAGO 40, ILL. 











DEBUTANTE 
BATHING / 
CAP 





Protect your hair and keep it dry with 
a well-fitting, well-made RUBBER cap. 
Adjustable chin strap. Colors: Red, 
White, Blue. Packed 1 dozen to a box. 


$5.50 


doz.—F.0.B., N. Y. 


JO-DO SPECIALTY CO., Inc. 


34 West 17th Street 
New York 11, N. Y. 
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might consult with the other official or officials who 
are assisting him in the contest. 


The Future 

Many of the statements above have been based upon 
the supposition that athletic officials are competent in 
every respect to do their work. During the war years 
there probably were times when it became necessary to 
hire officials who were not entirely competent. This 
should no longer be the case if school officials will act 
together for the best interests of athletics. Now is the 
time to enact regulations governing the training and 
licensing of officials for sports. With fairly uniform 
standards to meet and with a fair scale of fees, athletic 
officials will become even more competent than in the 
past. This competency should be reflected not only in 
the mechanical details of officiating, but also in their 


personal interest in the safety factors of the various 
contests. 


School officials might profit by calling in outstanding 
officials for cousultations concerning the safety factors 
of athletics. There should be more athletic officials’ 
organizations, which can meet regularly to discuss not 
only rules and techniques, but any other matters which 
will make the official of more value to sports activities. 
There should be more standardization in the qualifica- 
tions and licensing of athletic officials. 


We know that the above suggestions are feasible 
because in some sections of the country they have al- 
ready been attempted successfully. Through its state 
high school association, Illinois has organized a fairly 
good system for developing young officials. The North- 
ern Indiana Officials Association is a very active 
organization, and through regular meetings the mem- 
bers have not only improved their officiating, but have 
actually been able to obtain increased fees from the 
schools. It is possible to cite many instances in which 
athletic officials, when invited to do so, have made fine 
suggestions to school officials which have resulted in 
improved conditions not only for the contestants but 
for the spectators. 


One final point should be mentioned, which, while 
not directly concerned with accident prevention, still 
may have some bearing on the whole problem. This 
point has to do with the use of young or new officials. 
Many coaches hesitate to hire a so-called “green’ 
official because they either have not seen him work, or 
they feel that he is not experienced enough for their 
particular contest. One wonders how these officials will 
ever gain experience if they are not given the oppor- 
tunity. Is it not possible and desirable to work these 
new officials with older ones, thus combining youth 
and enthusiasm with experience (and mature en- 
thusiasm) ? Few situations could arise in which a mis- 
take by the young official would not be adjusted by the 
judgment of the older man. Only by some such indoc- 
trination system will the schools be assured of con- 
stantly good officiating. And, lest we forget, the reader 
is reminded again that good officiating includes a recog- 
nition of the safety factors which will help eliminate 
accidents to the contestants. «» 
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Ghvenexeltrutnteameate finest basketball in the history of 
the game, the new XB20 Custom Built. This sen- 
sational ball is the result of 24 years of unending 


research — its performance proves Te heritage. 
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Here, magnified 480 diameters, isa 
typical species of the fungus that 
causes Athlete’s Foot. There are 
many other varietics of these fungi, 
and to destroy them all and help 
control their spread you hav2 one 
dependable means: 


plta-Co 
Pouder 


This tested, patented formula dis- 
solved in foot baths , 1 lb. to 1 gal. 
of water, kills them in 60 seconds 
or less. Also available: Alta-Co 
Foot Powder which is applied by 
dusting, to help avert reinfection 
and where self-medication is indi- 
cated. Write for our 36-page book- 
let and see your Dolge Service Man. 


Alta-Co. POWDER 


The C. B. DOLGE CoO. Westport, Connecticut 


The Waterbury Course 


(Continued from Page 66) 


and initiative on the part of instructors should be ep. 
couraged but advance preparation is insisted upon, We 
do not have any demonstrations in which a few perform 
and the rest watch. 

For equipment sticks which can be used in wrestling, 
belts to go around the heads, and similar equipment are 
helpful. This type of activity should be conducted 
strenuously and with few rests between. However, the 
activities should be well taught and tried out in slow 
motion before being done at top speed. 

The Teamwork Course 

In this type of activity, the apparatus used is a num- 
ber of logs from 22’ to 24’ in length, 6” to 9” thick 
at the heavy end, 4” to 6” thick at the small end. There 
are twelve performers on a log (eight may be used on 
smaller logs). The log should be heavy, from 300 to 
600 pounds. The best woods are hickory or oak, and 
the bark should be left on. The larger men take the 
larger logs, and the smaller ones, the smaller logs, 
The larger men on each team are placed at the large 
end of the log. The work consists partly of exercise 
of the weight-lifting type, partly of passing relays, and 
partly of hurdling, vaulting, etc., in which half of the 
men hold the logs and half jump or vault. This is an 
excellent way to develop strength and ruggedness. A 
good instructor can accomplish excellent results quick- 
ly with heavy logs. 


The Confidence Course 

The objective of this course is to inspire confidence 
in the individual in his own ability to negotiate difficult 
obstacles. No compulsion is used. The manner and 
speed of the exercises are left to the discretion of the 
individual. Those lacking sufficient strength, courage, 
or ability work out on a few simple obstacles located 
in the center of the course. 

In the course used in installations where the author 
was the commanding officer thirty-two obstacles were 
prepared.* These are relatively rugged obstacles that 
were found useful with the soldier.5 In view of the fact 
that in the Army we worked with much larger num- 
bers at one time than will be worked with in schools, 
the school will not need as many or as large a variety 
of obstacles. 

A quarter of the group starts at one obstacle, an: 
other a little further along, etc. Where we had twenty- 
four obstacles, one platoon started at each sixth ob- 
stacle. Where a gymnasium class of forty boys is con- 
cerned, ten of them might start at one obstacle and 
the next ten at another, etc. Some of these obstacles 
are difficult and will require not only physical ability 

3 An excellent selection of activities for use with the logs 
will be found in Chapter 6 of the War Department field 
manual on physical training. 

4 These are illustrated in the War Department field 
manual on pages 350-373, inclusive. 

5 The writer supervised installation of confidence courses 
at Converse College for Women, Spartanburg, South Carolina, 
and watched several classes of girls work out. The head of the 
physical education department has since indicated that the 
courses have proven quite popular. Limestone College for 


Women also installed this type of equipment but the author 
did not have an opportunity to see it in operation. 
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BEST by TEST 


WINTARK FEATURES | WEAN 
Cordura* wound. Nine layers of materials : £ FR- T ‘3 


which produce proper action preserve uni- 
SALES COMPANY Peed 


form shape provide surer grip. This rugged \ | ; 
Iso makes WINTARK Foot : AMERICA’S FOREMOST ATHLETIC EQUIPMENT [ ( 
ashable and abrasion Peas > ae) ae SHAMOKIN, PA. } \ 
—_ < “ a Se | eee 4 


construction a 
balls moisture-proof, w 
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resistant 
*Reg. trademark of DuPont Co fe U \ 
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MIGHTY PLEASED! 


All users of towels in your school will be especially 
well pleased when they discover the extremely 
soft and absorbent qualities of McArthur Super- 
Gym and Super-Turk School Towels. And for real 
economy, McArthur towels can’t be beat—for 
they’re rugged, expertly made and will give years 
and years of faithful service. Find out now about 
the planned-economy of the McArthur School 
Towel System. Write Geo. McArthur & Sons, 
Inc., Baraboo, Wis. 
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Improved and refined by 10 years of design, test and 
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and camps . . . NISSEN TRAMPOLINES trained thou- 
sands in ARMY, NAVY, MARINES, AIR CORPS. 

WRITE FOR FREE LITERATURE 
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but courage. [tis important that no compulsion be used 
to force a boy to undertake any given obstacle. If 
are shown how to surmount the obstacle and permitted 
to take their own time (there should be no racing), ip. 
juries need not be expected. In putting tens of thoy- 
sands of soldiers through the Army courses, we haye 
had almost no injuries—many less, in fact, than were 
had on ordinary obstacle courses at other installations 
where the men raced. 

The men should be kept moving and no one shoylq 
be idle. Satisfactory obstacles can frequently be im. 
provised indoors, i.e., rope climbing, hand ladders, ete. 
It is very important that pits be dug with sufficient sand 
or sawdust to break the force of a fall where men jump 
and land. Most youngsters now have very poor feet 


Endurance Course 

Distance running, one of the finest ways to build en. 
durance, is used for the course. One mile is a good 
distance. Small groups are formed to put men of 
equal ability together for running. As development in- 
creases longer distances can be run by the stronger men, 
It is a mistake to put the few who can with the many 
who cannot; neither group benefits. Most of the men 
will not be able to run the mile at first; hence it is 
necessary to follow a progressive program. The one 
we have used is as follows: 

Ist week, run 50 yards, walk 50 yards. 
2nd week, run 100 yards, walk 50 yards. 
3rd week, run 200 yards, walk 50 yards. 
4th week, run 400 yards, walk 50 yards. 
5th week, run 800 yards, walk 50 yards. 
6th week, run a mile. 

Where possible, the men should run outdoors, cross 
country, or over roads. They can also run around a 
track, or around the block, but they should get out- 
doors on good days and run without shirts. Those with 
colds should fall out or walk briskly. Instructors should 
watch foot placement closely. Those who toe out should 
be taught correct placement, that is, toes pointing 
straight ahead. 

Organization 

In the Army where large numbers were to be ex- 
ercised at once, all units were divided into four groups. 
For example, a company would be divided into four 
platoons. One would take the strength course on 
Monday, another the aggressive spirit course, each 
platoon moving to the next course the next day. After 
doing this course, everyone would go on to the en- 
durance course. Each group would go through one of 
the four courses every day plus the endurance course. 


Time Breakdown 

Assuming that one hour is to be scheduled for phy- 
sical training, the following schedule was found to be 
about right : 

3 minutes, double time to the course. 

3 minutes, warm up (swing arms, do stationary 
run, shadow boxing, push-ups, or squat thrusts). 

24 minutes, work on the course for which they are 
scheduled. 

3 minutes, move to the place for beginning the en- 
durance course. 
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8 to 14 minutes, run the endurance course. 

3 minutes, move to the next place of instruction (mil- 
itary). 

10 minutes, rest. 
In a school program, the time breakdown would be 


from the warm-up period to the end of the running, 
or a total of forty-four minutes. 

It will readily be seen that this organization can be 
adapted to large numbers of activities. While in a mil- 
itary situation.a good deal of ground space is needed, 
in a school situation frequently a whole class will go 
through one “course” followed by running each day, 
simply changing the “course” from day to day. If a 
confidence course is not available or cannot be con- 
structed, perhaps some other form of over-hand exer- 
cise can be devised, such as climbing ropes, crossing 
horizontal ladders hand over hand, doing back circles 
from and to a hang on the horizontal bars, climbing 
over apparatus, etc. Teachers with imagination will 
be able to devise many useful activities. The one de- 
scribed above, which was well adapted to the military 
situation in the Army resulted, first, in well conditioned 
troops and, second, in something which was very im- 
portant to the soldiers—tough hands. 

As mentioned at the beginning, a swimming course, 
can be added. This would, of course, require instruc- 
tion and good leadership. It is important here to em- 
phasize learning to swim for distance and participat- 
ing in water safety programs, rather than just playing 
around in the water. We have found it important that 


non-swimmers in large groups be indicated with an 
identifying cord around the neck. Those who are not 
permitted to swim because of sinus trouble or some 
other defect will participate in another course. The im- 
portant thing is that all men know how to maintain 
themselves afloat if it becomes necessary. We con- 
ducted tests of several thousand trainees and found that 
84 percent could not stay on top of the water for 3 
minutes. Our test was as follows: 

The men are paired and numbered 1 and 2. Each 
No. 1 holds a long pole and at a signal all No. 2’s take 
to the water. The No. 1’s stand ready to lower the 
pole when No. 2 gets into trouble. The positions are 
then reversed. 

Testing 

Any program to be of value should include simple 
tests. For years we have used the following which is 
called “The Fit to Fight Test”: 


Event Requirement 
1. Rope climb Feet 40 35 30 25 20 15 
' Points 2 @-7 3 2 
2. 50-yd. run Seconds 6.5 7.0 
Points 6 3 
3. Hand Vault Feet 5 46 43 
Points 4 
4. Chin-up Times mp 8 $$ 6 3 & 
Points » .8 6°33 3 & 
5. Wall Scale Feet 96” 8'6” 
Points 20 10 
6. Running broad jump Feet 16 15 14 13 
Points 6 5 /4 3g 
7. Running high jump Feet 4 se Se F 
Points 3 1 











This classic work which brings up to date the signifi- 
cant facts concerning the development of physical edu- 
cation through selected organizations throughout the 
world, has been thoroughly revised. It indicates the main 
contributions to the profession of certain leaders and of 
their successors during the last twenty years. The work 
describes the growth and the varying ideas of physical 
education from the times of the early Greeks and Ro- 
mans down to the latter-day movements in Denmark, 
Sweden, Germany and England. The second part of the 
book describes the development of physical education 
in our own country. 


LEONARD'S GUIDE TO THE 
HISTORY OF PHYSICAL EDUCATION 


By FRED EUGENE LEONARD, A.M., M.D. 
Late Professor of Hygiene and Physical Education in Oberlin College, 
Oberlin, Ohio. 


Revised and Enlarged by GEORGE B. AFFLECK, A.M., M.P.E. 
Formerly Director, Health and Physical Education Division, 
Springfield College, Springfield, Mass. 

Third edition, published 1947. Octavo, 480 pages, illustrated with 
121 engravings. Cloth, $5.50 


The book describes the playground movement in 
America, the training of teachers and presents brief 
biographies of some of the more important pioneers. 
The text is an example of thorough, painstaking, his- 
torical research of the highest order. The material, 
with the numerous monographs referred to in its bibliog- 
raphy, provides a book from which many further studies 
can be made. It is a work of genuine merit with which 
every teacher and student of physical education should 
be familiar. It is a thorough and discriminating study 
which offers a wealth of information. 
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8. Standing broad jump Feet 8 7'9” 76” 
Points a 3 2 
9. Hike (5 hours)* Miles 12 
Points 15 
10. Swim* Feet 150 
Points 10 


* Required for passing grade. 


Grading of “The Fit to Fight Test” as compared tp 
qualification at arms is shown below. 


Passing 75 points 

Fair 80 points (Marksman) 

Good 90 points (Sharpshooter) 
Fine 100 points (Expert Rifleman) 


It was found of considerable benefit to post signs 
near each piece of testing equipment, showing the 
standards and requirements. This encouraged the men 
to test themselves, and to keep in shape to pass the 
monthly test. 

This describes in brief a system that affected every 
American Army combat replacement during the war. 
Adopted after thorough examination by great numbers 
of investigators, the system might well be examined 
by those entrusted with the welfare and training of 
the youth of America during peace. Without strong 
men we cannot survive. A few gladiators will not suf- 
fice. @ 
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Trends " China 


(Continued from Page 69) 





the expected outcome was not the fault of the athletic 
and recreational activities themselves but the methods 
and procedures in carrying out these activities. Once 
this fact was realized we began to direct our thinking 
along different lines, and put straight and plain ques- 
tions to ourselves, 

Have we, as physical educators, any scientific and 
definite method of determining the status of the physical 
health and condition of our young people with exact- 
ness before we train them? 

When we are able to make such a diagnosis, then 
do we have the authentic knowledge of the nature and 
physiological effect of different physical activities, so 
that we will be able to prescribe the right kinds and 
amount of exercise for them? 

With scientific methods and the true knowledge of 
the nature and effect of exercise we are competent to 
train our youth. But then do we have the scientific 
means or tests to check the outcome of our training s0 
that we may tell the world with confidence and author- 
ity that these children are healthy as a result of our 
training? 

Following the same line of thought we again ap 
proach our coaching for athletic skills. Have we any 
scientific method of selecting the right materials for a 
specific skill? Have we the physiological and anatomical 
facts concerning the different sets of muscles that make 
it possible to develop these sets of muscles and to teach 
the acquisition of great skill? Through the same 
sequence of thought we study the general integrant 
elements that compositely make a skill possible, such 
as speed, strength, endurance, coordination, quick re- 
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Nutrition a la cart 


One day, not long ago, the chil- 
dren in a Georgia classroom looked 
up in surprise as a sturdy, un- 
painted wooden cart was wheeled 
in. The children clamored around 
the teacher, asking questions, ex- 
amining the strange and wonderful 
wagon. Why was it here? What 
was it for? The answers are in a 
report from the “‘inventors,”’teach- 
ers of the East Griffin School, 
Spalding County, Georgia... one 
of many schools participating in a 
continuing program of nutrition 
emphasis. 

“Tn order to bring the study of 
nutrition to the classrooms, we had 








the ‘Nutrition Band Wagon’ built 
as a food carrier and mobile demon- 
stration table. The children were 
interested from the beginning, since 
they helped finish it—with sand- 
paper and varnish. The cart brought 
from the kitchen simple food items 
or food groups, such as carrot sticks 
and other raw vegetables. Then, a 
lesson about the specific foods was 
developed . . . uses, preparation, 
history .. . with the children par- 
ticipating in the demonstration. 
Often, they would share them ex- 
periences by wheeling the cart-into 
other classrooms.”’ 

But is nutrition training like 
that necessary? ; 

Consider a week-long check of 











the eating habits of 1,932 pupils in 
8 Southern schools. Only 23.3% of 
the children’s diets were good. 
34.1% were fair and 42.6% defi- 
nitely poor, according to standards 
used by many nutritionists. Com- 
parable results in other sections of 
the country clearly demonstrate a 
similar need for special emphasis 
on nutrition. 

Facts, ideas, plans and materials 
for a nutrition program adaptable 
to any curriculum are available to 
you. Please write: 


General Mills, Inc. 


Minneapolis, Minnesota 


Enriched Flours e Restored Cereals « Vitamin Products 
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GREEN AND YELLOW 
VEGETABLES .. . some 
faw, some cooked, frozen 
or canned. At least one 
serving a day. 





ORANGES, TOMATOES, 
GRAPEFRUIT... or raw 
cabbage or salad greens. 
At least one serving a day. 





POTATOES AND OTHER 
VEGETABLE AND FRUITS 
. taw, dried, cooked, 
frozen or canned. Two or 
more servings a day. 








MILK AND MILK PROD- 
UCTS... fluid, evaporated 
or dried milk. One quort 
(or its equivalent) a day for 
children and expectant or 
nursing mothers; one pint 
@ day for all others. 


MEAT, POULTRY, FISH 
OR EGGS...or dried beans, 
peas, nuts or peanut but- 
ter. One serving of meat, 
poultry or fish a day, oc- 
casionally peas or beans 
instead. Three or four eggs 
each week. 





BREAD, FLOUR, CEREALS 
... natural whole-grain or 
enriched gr restored. Three 
or more servings a day. 





BUTTER AND FORTIFIED 
MARGARINE . . . use for 
spreads and for seasoning 
as you like and as supplies 
permit. 


In addition, all growing children and all expectant or nursing mothers should be provided with 400 units a day of Vitamin D in the form of Vitamin D milk (fresh or evaporated), fish liver oil or Vitamin D concentrate 








FIVE STAR TRACK SCORE 


KKK KK 


FIVE STAR is an equalized method for grad- 
ing the individual, from 1 to 100 points, in 
the 100, 880, Shot, High and Broad Jumps. 


FEATURES . . . individual achievement record . . . tends 
to promote competition within the individual to beat 
his previous record . . . splendid motivation for Physical 
Education Classes . . . five groups of a class may work 
at a time . . . thereby building group leadership . . . 
flexible enough to meet the exponent factor of age, 
height and weight . . . serves. as feeder system to varsity 
team automatically when student can compare his per- 
formance with the standards as used by the varsity itself. 
Instructions and Summary Sheets, with each 100 card 
order. Postpaid. 10% Discount, payment with order. 


100 Cards @ $4.00 per 100 
500 Cards @ $3.50 per 100 
1000 Cards @ $3.25 per 100 


JOHN T. CORE 


1224-A W. Broad St. Richmond 20, Virginia 


CARDS 
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secure 


NARRAGANSETT 


Physical Fitness 
Equipment 





Established 
1869 


NARRAGANSETT MACHINE CO. 
Providence, R. I. Dept. A. 








DUKE UNIVERSITY 
SCHOOL OF MEDICINE 


COURSE IN PHYSICAL THERAPY 


On October 6, 1947, a 12 months’ course will 
begin for men and women graduates of accredited 
schools of physical education or nursing. Selected 
applicants who have completed 90 college semester 
hours, including credits in the biological sciences, 
chemistry, physics and psychology, may be accepted. 


For further information address Director, Division 
of Physical Therapy, Duke University, Durham, 
North Carolina. 











action, accuracy, the sense of movement, etc. How can 
we teach these components ? 


The Trends 


We come now to the actual trends which have resulteg 
from our thinking: 


1. To train and develop the required and competent 
leaders. 

2. Nation-wide promotion of mass physical activities 
and recreation. 


3. Emphasis on athletics and sports that will def. 
nitely develop aggressiveness. 


4. To base all of our training and teaching methods 
on scientific fact. 

It is a great problem for all physical education insti- 
tutes to train the kind of leaders who can meet the pres. 
ent demand in the field of physical education. We need 
leaders who are not only well versed in athletic skills 
but also in educational methods and medical knowledge, 
for they must not only train but also guide and develop 
the youth in his behavior and personality. 

At present China urgently needs to accomplish the 
unification of her people. We, the physical educators, 
are confident that through mass physical activities and 
recreation good will and understanding can be culti- 
vated. It is therefore of immediate importance for us 
to direct a nation-wide promotion of mass athletics and 
recreation, because through such a program a homoge- 
neous display of free thought, free will, and free act ina 
striving for excellence and perfection according to the 
code of fair play could be realized. 

In 1925 the author had the pleasure of having an 
interview with Dr, John Dewey of Columbia Univer- 
sity when he was making a study in the transfer value 
of athletic training. A short remark of Dr. Dewey’s in 
expressing the significance of physical education for 
China has a bearing upon the third trend mentioned 
above. Briefly he stated that, “You, the Chinese, are 
highly versed in observational power but greatly lack- 
ing in action.” Dr. Dewey certainly had learned the 
truth in his short visit to China. We definitely have the 
habit of learning by observing instead of by doing. 
In order to compensate for such an imbalance we must 
introduce enough athletic competition to stimulate the 
development of aggressiveness in our youth. 

For years we have been deceiving ourselves into 
thinking that by merely making it possible for our youth 
to participate in sports and recreation good health will 
be the result. Though America was astonished to find 
in many cases that her young men failed to pass the 
physical fitness tests, the author would not be surprised 
at all to discover that Chinese youths were 60 percent 
below normal if tests were to be applied to them. We 
are attempting to develop a series of scientific and 
specific tests which will enable us to determine the true 
physical condition of our youths, and which we have 
designated as a Health Index. It is our intention to 
test each individual so that we may reach an ideal norm 
expressed in numericals. The composite norm of all 
individuals or the grand total numerical norm is what 
we may term as the Health Index. 
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Conclusion 

The natural and necessary steps for physical educa- 
tion in China to take may be stated as follows: 

1. To require of every physical educator higher medi- 
cal knowledge. 

2. To acquire a scientific basis for all methods of 
teaching and training. 

3. To train competent leaders for an immediate and 
urgent need. _ 

For such an important program it is necessary to 
call for assistance and cooperation from experts in dif- 
ferent fields of science. Because of its great progress 
in physical education we are therefore turning to 
America for cooperation and assistance in the form of 
scholarships for our young men and women who wish 
to specialize in this field. Such assistance will do honor 
to both of our nations. a 





Physically Handicapped Children 
(Continued from Page 68) 


on such advice and recommendations. Our cardiac 
girls return to their family doctors for recheck every 
three months, to note any change in cardiac classifica- 
tion. All other physically handicapped girls return 
every six months. Due to the present shortage of 
teachers, we have only those girls in these special classes 
who are truly physically handicapped. We cannot take 
care of those who present slight postural deviations 
from the normal in our corrective program. Regarding 
the latter, the physical education teachers who take care 
of the health service for the physically normal children, 
and who consequently interview them several times a 
term regarding their general health, refer to the author 
any who appear to have postural defects which are 
rather severe. They are then examined for observ- 
able deviations and referred to their family doctors 
with a regular orthopedic examination blank on which 
notations have been made. The doctors, in turn, ex- 
amine them and advise the author in writing as to 
whether diet, rest, or corrective exercise is the answer. 
At that time, these children are interviewed and an at- 
tempt made to see that the recommendations are car- 
ried out. 


Preparing the Physically Handicapped Child for 
Future Usefulness as a Member of Society 

The aim of the foregoing special corrective program 
for physically handicapped children should be to re- 
turn them to the regular physical activity program as 
soon as feasible, with the specific written permission of 
their physicians. Within the past year, we have been 
able to do so for many children in this group. It is 
well worth all the effort expended to see the expres- 
sions of joy on the faces of these children when they 
realize that all their efforts to improve their conditions 
have been of value. In fact, it is interesting to note 
that the rest of the class appears to rejoice with them. 
Of course, improvement is often slow. We must un- 
derstand that it cannot take place rapidly. We must 
face such items as parental disinterest, parental dis- 
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Corrective Physical Education—Remedial ef- 
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couragement, and lack of sufficient teaching personnel 
to deal properly with these children. Of course, phy- 
sical education teachers who have specialized in this 
field will never be able to claim a designated amount of 
credit for improvement in these children, but suffice it 
to say that if a teacher will face the previously men- 
tioned items, if she will allow those children who can 
do so to take part in physical activity in accordance 
with their deviations, and with specific permission of 
their doctors, if she will inspire the children to do the 
right things outside of school as well as in school, if 
she will contact parents to ascertain that they fully un- 
derstand the conditions involved and what they can do 
to help, and if she will see that all cardiacs return to 
their doctors every three months for physical re-check, 
improvement appears to take place. Mary, for in- 
stance, has been with us for several terms. She has 
had a cardiac condition, valvular heart disease. Within 
her physical education program, she has been given ac- 
tivity adapted to her physical condition. This has been 
done with specific permission of her doctor. At this 
time, she is free of cardiac disease, according to her 
medical record. At her doctor’s request, she is to re- 
main in the corrective physical education program for 
one more term. At that time, if her heart is still free 
of defect, she is to be allowed full activity. 

The physically handicapped child must be helped to 
feel as normal as possible, and must be stimulated to 
do everything possible to help in improvement of his 
physical condition. Friendships with physically nor- 
mal children help greatly in this matter. One girl in 
our corrective program, who is a _ post-poliomyelitis 
case, came to us from the hospital. When she dis- 
covered that she might attain membership in our girls’ 
physical education Honor Club, an expression of joy 
came over her face. Here was a chance for her to join 
a club which in many high schools restricts member- 
ship to physically normal pupils. Our physically han- 
dicapped girls are allowed to try for membership in this 
club. They must meet certain requirements for admis- 
sion, just as the physically normal girl must do. But, 
whereas requirements for the latter child are ability to 
pass tests in the regular gymnasium activities, proved 
leadership, cooperation, and proved signs that they are 
trying to remove all remedial physical defects, require- 
ments for the physically handicapped consist of evi- 
dences that they are building up their general health, 
that they present qualities of leadership in the correc- 
tive physical education classes, that they show cooper- 
ation, and that they are overcoming their remedial phy- 
sical handicaps. The corrective physical education 
teacher determines these points for her children, and it 
is at her recommendation that these girls are admitted 
to this club. All potential members are voted into the 
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club by the members in good standing, and must then 
put in a six-month probationary period. Then, if their 
qualities are still in good order, they attain full mem. 
bership and receive the club pin. When admission to 
the club has been attained, these girls take an active part 
in the meetings. When the club conducts physica] ac. 
tivity, basketball, for instance, the physically handj- 
capped members act as scorekeepers, timekeepers, lines. 
men, etc. Of course they may be able to take part ip 
some activity, and, wherever possible, they are allowed 
to do so. At the present time one of our physically 
handicapped girls is secretary of the club. In connec. 
tion with this club, two physically handicapped girls, 
especially, come to the mind of the author. One is an 
osteomyelitis case who was stimulated, through her 
Honor Club membership, to do everything possible to 
overcome her physical handicap. As a result, at her 
graduation, she won the award given to the graduating 
girl who has done the most toward overcoming her phy- 
sical handicap, . The other girl, a post-poliomyelitis 
case, with crutches and braces, is always ready with her 
quick, contagious smile and gracious manner. She 
seems to bring out the best in everyone with whom 
she comes in contact. So often these unfortunate chil- 
dren have so much to offer the physically normal chil- 
dren in such things as perseverance, courage in the face 
of hardships, and a fine philosophy of living. 

A postural correction program should be instituted 
for all physical handicapped pupils. This should be 
done after a doctor has diagnosed in writing the pos- 
tural deviation and has made written recommendations 
for corrections. Posture is really an index of person- 
ality, and as such should be included in the program. 

Each child should be taught his capacity for physical 
activity and his limitations, so that he may be able to 
use this knowledge after he has left the supervision of 
the school. 

Athletic point systems, leading to awards, should be 
altered so that it is possible for children in the correc- 
tive physical education program to win recognition. 
Several of our girls in this group are wearing the school 
letter as a result of such action. It is helpful in their 
rehabilitation. 

Physical education teachers dealing with physically 
handicapped children in our schools should have fur- 
ther training in this field than they have had in the 
past. It is particularly essential that they feel that it 
is a privilege to deal with these children and to help 
them. Teacher-training institutions can be of assist- 
ance in adding more courses in corrective physical edu- 
cation to the regular physical education courses of 
study. From the author’s experience as a part-time 
instructor in education at New York University, it is 
felt that college students are extremely interested in 
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The Ideal Garment for Dance, Limbering Exercises, Acro- 
batic and Athletic Work. Made of fine cotton ribbed 
jersey. Pre-War Quality. Available in sizes 4 to 16. 
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1776-59th Street Brooklyn 4, N. Y. 
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this work and its practical application. W e must also 
obtain maximum cooperation from the various educa- 
tional boards throughout the country, so that a suffi- 
cient number of properly trained teachers may be ob- 
tained to carry on the program in localities where there 
are only a few such children as well as in localities 
where there are many. 

The corrective physical education teacher must un- 
derstand that these handicapped children must be taught 
to face their deviations, with courage. He must strive 
to understand them and the social and environmental 
difficulties which beset them as a result of their handi- 
caps. It is most essential that these children feel 
needed in the world, that they feel there is a place in 
the world which they can fill better than anyone else. 
This is truly an enormous problem facing educators 
throughout the country. Let us, as physical educators, 
go to work with an increasing determination to do all 
we can for our physically handicapped group of chil- 
dren. They have a difficult time at best. Let us 
make it possible for them to succeed, and in so doing 
we shall help, perhaps in a small way, to make the 
world a better, more understanding place in which to 
live. «» 


2 
> 





Dance Movement 

(Continued from Page 74) 
this pattern. Begin with three measures of 4/4 in sus- 
tained movement, changing levels. Follow with four 
measures in 6/8 of swinging movement, covering as 
much space as possible. Conclude with three measures 
of 4/4, sustained movement, changing levels. Since 
two swings may be done to one measure of 6/8, eight 
swinging movements are included. The rhythmic pat- 
tern is as follows: 























| Sustained | 
ST: a CN, Saree hye 
Swing Swing Swing Swing 
Swing Swing | Swing Swing | 
| Sustained | | 
Me ce Fe cs eh ee 
Reverse. Use 8 swinging movements in various 


levels, three measures of 4/4 on a moving base, and 
finish with 8 swinging movements. 

Repeat both patterns in as slow a tempo as possible 
without losing the characteristics of swinging in the 
middle four medsures. Repeat at an average, tempo, 
at as ‘rapid a tempo as movement will allow. Retain 
the given qualities. * 

Problem 3, Experiences in Percussive Movement*: 

A. Imagine you have a three-inch nail in one hand, 
a hammer in the other. Wield one blow with the 
hammer sufficient to drive your imaginary nail into the 





*To be led by instructor. 
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PROTECTION FOR SWIMMERS 


THE HEALTH-O-SWIM 


NOSE CLIP 


@ Teaches correct breathing form. 
@ Protects swimmers from sinus and ear 
trouble by keeping water out of nose. 


Approved by Swimming Coaches 
Physicians and Health Educators. 


“Safety in 
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Choose CAPEZIO 
Footwear and Accessories 
for Dance In Education 


Wear the scientifically crafted footwear and acces- 
sories Capezio has created for famous _ professional 
dancers for over 50 years!* Send for our free PE cata- 
logue, illustrating a wide selection of scientifically 
designed footwear and accessories for Modern Dance 
and Dance in Education. 
CAPEZIO, INC. 
* Established 1887 
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No Vocals — Strict Tempos 


Write for literature to 


ALBERT BUTLER SCHOOL 


36 Central Park South New York 19, N. Y. 
See Article “Classic Social Dance” in May 1946 issue. 
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.floor. Do this again without actually touching the floor, 
and repeat, using both hands on the hammer. Continue 
to use both hands and hit in different directions—up, 
to each side, behind, diagonally down, diagonally up, 
diagonally back. 

Your tool has now become a heavy sledge hammer. 
Lift the hammer from the ground up over head in four 
counts of sustained movement, crash down with the 
hammer, arriving in a bent knee position, using a 
strong, percussive movement on count one of the second 
measure and rest in the resulting position during 2, 3, 
and 4. The rhythmic pattern is as follows 
l 
| Sustained | Perc. Rest 
Bases hegsand saat im er see 
| | | 
Repeat this phrase four times, heaving and striking 
into a different direction each time. 

B. Do a percussive movement on the first of every 
three beats. Begin with the head and neck doing a 
sudden contraction, next, one shoulder, the other shoul- 
der, both shoulders, elbows, arms, hands, hips, knees, 
legs, feet, heels. Try two or three of these in one per- 
cussive movement. Plan a short pattern such as given 


a sustained quality as follows: 


| Pere. Sustained | 








| 
| 


Repeat the pattern six to eight times, changing the 
movement each time. 

Problem 4: 

A. Execute a series of percussive movements rest- 
ing between each one. Repeat several times using a 
faster tempo each time. These now have become jerky, 
staccato movements. Use either an axial or locomotor 
base during the sustained movement in the following 
pattern in 6/4 time. Any part of the body may be used 
for the staccato movements. 


| | 
| Stac. Sustained Stac. | Stac. Sustained Stac. | 
| 


ne se 


as — | 
| | 
Stac. Stac. Stac. Sustained | Stac. Stac. Stac. Sustained 


| Stac. Sustained Stac. Stac. Sustained Stac. 








— 


pemes 


;— ee —_ — —— 


























below : | a | _ 
l | B. Individually, plan a study in qualities using this 
Perc. _Rest 'P R i? R r 8. | rhythmic pattern and suggested qualities. Present it 
a | - | to the class. 
| ; 
; Sustained P Sustained 
In the first measure use the right heel and leg for ' =n ca 
the percussive movement, in the second, the right elbow, sy Sa Se —— ll 
third, the hips, fourth, the head. Repeat, using left side. | 
C. Review changing positions and levels in sustained _—__| Sustained St. St. Rest | Sustained St. St. Rest 
movement. Exert sudden energy at the beginning of —_—_—_ —— — em 
each change, causing a percussive movement, and con- | ——~ —~ —~ ——~ —— — — 
tinue the change in sustained movement. Use any body | P Rest, holding lest position 
part on the percussive movement on count one and he 
complete the shift of position on counts 2, 3, and 4 in — —— —— — — 
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Problem 5, Studies Introducing Collapsing and 
Vibratory Movement:* 

A. Stand, arms stretched overhead. Relax fingers, 
wrist, to elbow, shoulders, head, upper back, to the 
knees; relax all over. Do this sequential giving way 
to gravity several times. Relax the entire body from 
fingers to hips at one time. Next doa complete relaxa- 
tion, causing a fall to the floor. 

B. Partially extend one arm. Contract the muscles 
to rigidity, beyond rigidity. Observe the vibrations 
caused by the terrific muscular contractions. Experi- 
ment with vibratory movement, seeing how many body 
parts you can isolate for contraction and vibration. 

Problem 6.—In the following study, to be prepared 
individually, the swinging and sustained movement 
may be done upon a moving or a stationary base. Let 
the first collapsing movement be as small as desired, 
each successive one larger, finishing with a total 



































collapse. (6/8) 

Swing Swing _|_ Swing Collapse 
__ Swing = Swing, Swing Collapse 
| Sustained __|__ Vibratory err 
Sustained ___|__ Vibratory __ 

Swing Swing | Swing Collapse 
ee ee 
Swing _Swing _|_Swing __—_Collapse _ 
ae ge —— 








Problem 7—Compose a dance study emphasizing 
several qualities of movement. Base the composition 
upon techniques of a sport, a daily routine activity such 
as a shower bath or house cleaning, or upon a dramatic 
or comic situation. Through exaggeration, abstract the 
movement, lifting it from normality into the realm of 
dance movement. Present this to the class. 

After performing, go to the piano and endeavor to 
play (with one or both hands, fists, or side of arms) 





a series of sounds which produces auditorily, as accu- 
rately as possible, the same dynamics as your move- 
ment study. The quality, rhythmic pattern, accents, and 
tempo of the tones should all correspond to the quality, 
rhythmic pattern, accents and tempo of the movements. 


Southern District Convention 
(Continued from Page 60) 





Business meeting and election of officers. 

Panel Discussion: “The Contribution of Therapeutics to 
Community Plans.” 

Discussion Leaders: Thomas Wheeldon, Richmond, Vir- 
ginia; Caroline Sinclair, College of William and Mary, 
Williamsburg, Virginia; (others to be announced). 

5:00-6:00 p.m. Conference of camp directors and leaders of 
professional training courses for camp counselors. 

Chairman: (To be announced). 

7:00-9:00 p.m. Convention banquet. 

Toastmistress: Anne S. Duggan, Texas State College for 
Women, Denton. 

Address: “Physical Education in Latin America,” C. H 
McCloy, President of the Pan-American Institute. 

10:15 p.m. Convention ball. 


SATURDAY, MARCH 15 


7:15-8:45 a.m. Breakfast for old and new Executive Com- 
mittee. 
9:00-11:00 a.m. Registration. 


Elementary Health and Physical Education Working 
Conference 
9:00-10:15 a.m. 


FOURTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


9 :00-10:15 a.m. Convention Summary. 

Presiding: Joy Kistler, President-Elect, Southern District, 
Louisiana State University. 

Summarizers: Caroline Sinclair, Vice President, Health 
Education, William and Mary College; G. F. Brady, 
Vice President, Physical Education, University of Ten- 
nessee; Gilbert Hermance, Vice President, Recreation, 
Rice Institute. P 


FIFTH GENERAL ASSEMBLY 


10:30 a.m.-12:00 m. Report of Working Conference on Health 


and Physical Education in the Elementary School. 
Presiding: Edwina Jones, Chairman, Elementary School 
Section Committee, AAHPER. 
12:00 m.-12:15 p.m. Official closing of convention. «» 
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July and August—Steamboat Springs, Colorado 


Horsemanship ~——- Course. Pack Trips. Camp Leadership 
Course. Theatre Workshop. Teacher Training Courses in Body 
Mechanics. Dance, Drama, Art, Music, Stage Production 


Address: PORTIA J. MANSFIELD — 
Y. P1.-9-2820 




















216 East 70th St. N York 21, N. 
*To be led by instructor. a sis 
LOUIS H. CHALIF % DANCES _ by Louis H. Chalif 
AMOS L. CHALIF FRANCES L. CHALIF Teachable and Useful 
LEON VARKAS PACO CANSINO 5 Text Books instructive 
EDWARD SINCLAIR JEANNE PETERSON > 3 Folk Dance Books 
FRED C. FREDDIN “The Flower Garden.” _ 
Est. 41 yrs. Winter & Summer School courses. A Ballet for 32 or more girls. 
— Intensive professional and teachers’ courses. + Music & Descrip. 0 
Diploma awarded. Mail Order Catalogue upon request. 
CHALIF SCHOOL OF DANCE Steinway Hall 504-508 113 West 57th Street New York 19, N. Y. 
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New Books - - - 


Nutrition in Public Health. Lucy H. Gillett. Philadelphia: W. 

B. Saunders Co., 1946. 303 pages, $2.75. 

Here the author has attempted to point out how the appli- 
cation of nutrition knowledge can be used to prevent disabili- 
ties and reduce deficiency and degenerative diseases. lt is 
written chiefly from the standpoint of the mother or house- 
wife, as one can be of greatest assistance in helping to over- 
come obstacles which stand in the way of good food habits 
when these obstacles are seen as they appear to the woman 
in the home. 


Pocket Book of Baby and Child Care. Benjamin Spock. New 
York: Pocket Books, Inc., Rockefeller Center, 1946. 498 
pages, 25c. 

This is an illustrated, common-sense guide for parents on 
the care of children from birth to adolescence. 


Monocular Vision Training. Mildred S. Evans. Baltimore: 

Williams & Wilkins Co., 1946. 98 pages, $3.90. 

This is a graduated exercise book for the treatment of 
strabismic amblyopia in children of the proper age group. It 
offers a method of home treatment which can be supervised 
as well by the parent as by the orthoptic technician. A daily 
routine is prescribed for the weaker eye in such a manner 
that it holds the child’s attention and interest. 


Muscle Testing. Lucille Daniels, Marian Williams, and Cath- 
erine Worthingham. Philadelphia: W. B. Saunders Co., 
1946. 189 pages, $2.50. 

This manual describes the technique for a manual muscle 
examination and the proper evaluation of muscle strength. 
Detailed technical information is given on muscle topography, 
muscle function, joint range, and nerve distribution. Draw- 
ings and diagrams adapt the information to immediate use. 
The book should be of interest to students, physical therapists, 
and physicians concerned with the teaching and practice of 
physical medicine. 

The Challenge of Polio. Roland H. Berg. New York: Dial 
Press, 152 West 13th St., 1946. 202 pages, $2.50. 

Here the author has attempted to explain scientific re- 
search in poliomyelitis truthfully and understandably so that 
those who sponsored the research might know what has been 
accomplished to date. He discusses the achievements and 
setbacks in the fight against the disease including facts about 
the Sister Kenny controversy. 


The Human Frontier. Roger J. Williams. New York: Har- 
court, Brace and Co., 383 Madison Ave., 1946. 298 pages, 


$3.00. 


This book discusses the responsibilities of natural scientists 
in the field of social relations. The author describes the 
latest research work in human behavior, and champions the 
development of a new branch of applied science, humanics, 
which would undertake a comprehensive study of individual 
human beings rather than isolated phases of the organism 
and behavior. 


Health Instruction Yearbook, 1946. Compiled by Oliver E. 
Byrd. Stanford University, California: Stanford University 
Press, 1946. 388 pages, $3.00. 

This is the fourth in the annual series by the author on cur- 
rent health information. Published material which has been 
briefed in this volume covers the period between July, 1945, 
and June, 1946. Covering a wide range of subject matter 
in health, the book may be used by students, teachers, public 
health workers, nurses, and others interested in the mainte- 
nance of public health. A new chapter on international health 
has been added to this edition. 


Books and pamphlets listed in this section are not for sale by the A.A.H.P.E.R. unless this is 
specifically shown. They may be purchased from the organization or agency indicated in each case. 









The Game Book. Margaret E. Mulac. New York: Harper 
Bros., 49 East 33rd St., 1946. 357 pages, $2.50. ‘ 
The author has prepared a book of games and stunts 

every age and every social occasion. It was especially comp 

piled for parents, recreation leaders, camp directors, teachers 
and program chairmen. The directions are clear and simp} 
worded and the text is well illustrated with drawings ang 
diagrams. ; 

Twentieth Century Education, P. F. Valentine, ed. Neg 
York: Philosophical Library, Inc., 15 East 40th St. 1046 
654 pages, $7.50. . 
This is a comprehensive symposium giving an over-all yj 

of the major issues and problems in contemporary education, 

The thirty contributors, drawing on their own experiences, § 

treat all levels of education, from early childhood, grou @% 

work and elementary schools, to vocational and physical 
training and higher education. 

Sex Education. Cyril Bibby. New York: Emerson Books, 
Inc., 251 West 19th St., 1946. 311 pages, $2.50. 

This is a guide for parents, teachers, and youth leaders to 
enable them to equip children for intelligent and happy living, 
Besides telling how to give the facts, and what facts to give, 
it stresses the importance of right attitudes. The author, who 
has taken a major part in sex education work in England, 
is Education Officer of the Central Council for Health Edu- 
cation in London. 


Recent Publications - - - 

Herb’s Blue Bonnet Calls. H. F. Greggerson, Jr., Box 3061, 
Station A, El Paso, Texas. 68 pages, $1.50. (A coliection of the 
dances as danced by the famous Blue Bonnet Square Dance 
Set of Texas.) 

Cleveland’s Health, 1945. Division of Health, Department 
of Public Health and Welfare, Cleveland, Ohio. 22 pages, free. 
(Annual report on Cleveland’s health activities during 1945.) 

Accident Prevention Publications of the National Conserva- 
tion Bureau. Division of Association of Casualty & Surety 
Executives, 60 John Street, New York City 7. 22 pages, free. 
(Listing of available materials in many safety fields.) 

Report of the Committee on Prevention of Highway Cross- 
ing Accidents, Association of American Railroads, Transporta- 
tion Building, Washington 6, D. C. 18 pages, free. (Outlines 
the work of the AAR and the National Safety Council to com- 
bat one of the major problems in highway safety.) 

Community Centers as Living War Memorials. James 
Dahir. Russell Sage Foundation, 130 East 22nd Street, New 
York City. 63 pages, 50c. (A selected bibliography with in- 
terpretative comments. ) 

Health Education Handbook for Chicago and Cook County. 
Council of Social Agencies of Chicago, 343 South Dearborn 
Street, Chicago 4. 48 pages, 25c. (Sources of current health 
education literature and services.) 

Check and Double Check. J. Weston Walch. Public Rela- 
tions Bureau, Medical Society of the State of New York, 292 
Madison Avenue, New York City 17. 62 pages, 25c. (133 
short, concise questions and answers on the most important 
points concerning sickness insurance.) 

Nutrition For Young and Old. New York State Joint Legis- 
lative Committee on Nutrition. Thomas C. Desmond, % 
Broadway, Newburgh, New York. 223 pages, free. (1946 
report of the Committee showing the need for continuing and 
expanding nutritional work.) 

Your Teeth and Their Care. Health Education Department, 
Church & Dwight Co., Inc., 70 Pine Street, New York City 5. 
12 pages, free. (Booklet for children in intermediate grades 
stressing six general health rules important in building good ; 
teeth.) 
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